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EVOLUTION. 


BY HJALMER HJORTH BOYESON. 
Sublime is life, though in beginnings base 
At first enkindled. In this clod of mould 
Beats with faint spirit pulse the heart of 
gold 
That warms the lily’s cheek; 
Dwells unborn ‘neath this sod. 
I trace 
potent 
hand, 
Thrills the mean clay into refulgence grand ; 
For, gazing down the misty aisles of space 
And time, upon my sight vast visions throng 
Of the imperial destiny of man. 
The life that throbbed in plant and beast 
ere long 
Will break still wider orbits in its van,— 
A race of peace-robed emperors and kings 
Achieving evermore diviner things. 


its silent grace 
Fain would 
which, like Midas’s 


The mystery 


-_-—— — 

EDITORIAL NOTES. 
Let every woman read carefully the 
editorial on page four, entitled ‘Inside 
the American Custom -House.”’ The 
status of women in vwur new possessions 
will probably be settled by Congress dur- 
ing this session. It will come in as a 
part of the wider question of whether the 
inhabitants of these outlying possessions 
shall be given the priceless boon of self- 
government under national supervision, 
and if so, to what extent and under what 


conditions? 
— -—*oe- 


The elimination of race and sex restric- 
tions in the suffrage are two vital points 
to beinsisted upon. In semi-civilized com- 
munities the social and political equality 
of responsible, intelligent women is espe- 
cially needed. In such countries as Hayti 
it has been found necessary to give wom- 
en ownership of their homesteads as a 
condition of domestic stability. While 
the men are very generally indolent, 
absent, and neglectful of their families, 
the women are anchored to their children 
and their homes. It would be a cruel and 
unstatesmanlike mistake to debar prop- 
erty-owning women from the right of 
suffrage in the government of our new 
possessions. 


—_—o- ooo 


Almost equally important is it that 
these islandcommunities should bemade a 
part of our American continental system 
of domestic free-trade. Absolutely un- 
restricted commerce between our States 
and Territories, from Maine to Washing- 
ton, and from Michigan to Texas, has 
proved the greatest possible blessing to 
each and all. Even more so, if possible, 
would be the benefits of similar freedom 
of trade between temperate and tropical 
products. It would put an end to the 





monopolies which at present double the 
cost of many articles of universal utility 
in order to enrich a few wealthy corpora- 
tions. 





In the itemized report of the Suffrage 
Bazar given in another column, one fact 
is particularly noticeable. This is the 
smallness of the expenses, which were 
only 17 1-2 percent, of the receipts. It may 
be doubted if any other among the many 
Fairs of the season can show as good a 
record in this respect. It was due to Miss 
H. E. Turner’s economical and judicious 
management. Miss Turner, while giving 
credit in her report to the many others 
who helped to make the Bazar a success, 
does not allude to the fact that she was 
herself the mainspring of the whole af- 
fair, devoting months of patient and un- 
selfish labor to the preparations for it. 
The unexpectedly good result achieved in 
the face of unusual obstacles is due to 
her more than to any other one person. 

SS 


A PEACE PRIZE. 


The next Alfred Noble prize for the best 
argument for peace between nations, 
presented through any of the arts, will be 
awarded Dec. 10, 1901, the date being 
fixed by the Norwegian Parliament. The 
prize will be from fifty to eight thousand 
dollars. Nobel, the inventor of dynamite, 
left his whole fortune of several millions 
to science, literature, and philanthropy, 
the interest of one-fourth of the amount 
to be given annually to that person who 
should do the most for the promotion of 
peace among It is likely that 
this vast sum may eventually become the 
foundation of an institution for the study 
and development of internaticnal law at 
Christiania, which will invite students in 
friendly competition from all parts of the 
world, 


nations, 


—- 


A SOCIAL MUSEUM. 


The establishment of a museum of 
social economy in New York City is pro- 
posed by the Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong, 
president of the League for Social Ser- 
vice, and Dr. Wiiliam H. Tolman. It is 
part of the plan to make the museum a 
source from which information as to mu- 
nicipal progress may be obtained by other 
cities, and to furnish employers with 
details of what is being done by other 
concerns for the benefit of operatives. 
Regarding the scheme Dr, Strong says: 

In a social museum, by means of care- 
fully collected data and photographs, one 
might study the park system, public 
baths, street cleaning, disposition of garb- 
age, light and water systems, fire depart- 
ment, and the housing problem of every 
considerable city in the land and of all 
the great cities of the world. Concerning 
a given problem and its solution one 
might learn more by a single visit to a 
social museum than by a month’s tour of 
the cities of our country. 


—_—- — 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


Mrs. Eliza Archard Connor, who has 
been resting in the Isle of Jersey after 
her experience in the Philippines, will 
spend the latter part of the winter in 
London. Mrs.Connor,a life-member of the 
Woman's Press Club of New York City, is 
said to be the only woman who has ven- 
tured upon the duties of war correspond- 
entin Luzon. After a trip to the Klon- 
dike, not the most restful sort of an 
experience, without taking any time for 
recuperation she went to Manila, and 
succeeded in getting to the front. She 
helped to identify the killed and to care 
for the wounded on more than one battle- 
field, and did active work as a writer at 
the same time, although while crossing 
the Pacific, happening to be on deck in a 
storm, she was blown down a companion- 
way, and had her arm broken, All Mrs. 
Connor’s writing was done on a type- 
writer, and, of course, with one hand. 
Nevertheless, she turned out copy with a 
rapidity that caused wonder to those 
around her. She has had the same ma 
chine with herin Jersey, and will take it 
to London, where she hopes to find time 
for some society letters, to be printed ia 
the United States. Before returning to 
New York she expects to visit St. Peters- 
burg, and possibly some of the Russian 
provinces, and will spend a month or two 
at the Paris Exposition. 

At the annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Women’s Press Association, held in 
this city last Wednesday, the correspond- 
ing secretary reported a membership of 
151, and the treasurer reported $255 in 
hand, Officers were chosen as follows: 


President, Mrs. Nella I. Daggett; first 





vice-president, Mrs. Annie G. Murray; 
second vice-president, Miss Mabel B. Caf- 
fin; recording secretary, Miss Ivah Dun- 
klee; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Alice 
Fessenden Peterson; treasurer, Mrs. Eme- 
line C. Riker; assistant treasurer, Miss 
Floretta Vining: auditor, Mrs. Alice E. 
Whitaker; executive committee (three 
years’ term), Mrs. Evelyn Greenleaf Suth- 
erland; the present members are, chair- 
man, Mrs. May Alden Ward (elected in 
1898); second member, Mrs. Barbara Gal- 
pin (elected in 1899); finance committee, 
chairman, Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln; second 
member, Mrs. Ella A. Bigelow; third 
member, Miss Marian Hosmer; chairman 
of programme committee, Mrs. Sarah T. 
S. Leighton; chairman of reception com- 
mittee, Mrs. Jennie Bond Chaloner. 

It was voted to hold the gentlemen’s 
night at the Vendome on Feb. 21. 


eadiiediaeastil 


“THE FILIPINA.” 


The following extracts are from a poem 
on ‘Current Events’ read at a recent din- 
ner of the Chickatawbut Club in this city, 
by Edward Payson Jackson: 

THE FILIPINOS. 
What shall we do with this vast crowd? 

The constitution eke to quote, 


No color line must be allowed, 
Thus saith the law-—-so they must vote. 
Well, nothing very strange in that: 
We've done the same thing o’er and o’er. 
A man may vote, though black as your hat; 
Not so with Mary Livermore. 
Livermore? She knows more 
Than many voters o’er and o’er, 
Yet she can’t vote. 
And that grand woman, she who wrote 
The book that set the black men free, 
Who gained for them the right to vote, 
She, too, was in the self-same boat, 
She couldn’t vote. 


Why, even the Goddess of Liberty 
Herself can’t vote! 

Though dynamiters, anarchists, 

Stock-gamblers, bread-monopolists, 

Prize-fighters, with their brutal fists, 

Tammany thieves, polygamists, 

And all the other human beasts, 
They all can vote! 


From all this, what conclusions follow ? 
We all can see where we are at; 
If such big camels we can swallow, 
Why should we strain at one small gnat? 


If we can give the vote to these 
Degraded, vicious savages, 
Why, surely it would be no meane1 
To give it to the Filipina! 


wee OU 


THE JAPANESE NEW YEAR. 

“The Japanese New Year is the most 
curious mixture possible of religion and 
pleasure, business and sentiment, tips and 
masquerading,’”’ writes Miss Irene Mann, 
now in Aomori, Japan. 

“It belongs to the same family as the 
Chinese New Year, and until Japan 
brought herself up to date it used to be 
celebrated at the same period. It now 
coincides with the Western New Year, 
and is gradually acquiring European fea- 
tures, 

“Every good Japanese begins the year 
with a family meal. It consists of certain 
dishes, and only one liquor is admissible, 
saki (rice whiskey). 

‘*For days before New Year’s the pro- 
vision shops are crowded with customers, 
to the little wocauen luncheon 
boxes cannot be handed out fast enough. 
To the family meal every man must bring 
a good conscience and a clean ledger. He 
must have settled up all the last year’s 
accounts, paid all his debts, taken every- 
thing out of pawn, and be prepared to 
make a fresh start financially. 

“He must also have performed all the 
religious duties of the season, His prayer 
papers should be secured from the priest, 
and a liberal tithe paid for them, and 
suitable offerings should have been made 
at the household shrine. 

“After breaking bread and drinking saki 
with his family, he has next to remember | 
the claims of his friends. If he be of the 
court, he has to pay his first visit of the 
year to the Imperial Palace, where the 
Emperor always holds a New Year’s re- 
ception. If he be an ofticial, he has to 
pay his respects to his immediate superi- 
ors, and so on all through the hierarchy. 
If he be a priest, he has special New 
Year services to bold, beginning at mid- 
night and Jasting far into the morning. 

‘Should he be atradesman, he must 
wait on his principal customers, aud with 
many salamas and obeisances offer them 
presents carefully adjusted to the value 
of their custom. On their side, his pa- 
trons are bound to receive him courteously, 
and to entertain him according toa pre. 
scribed code of hospitality. 

“The New Year visits in Japanese soci- 
ety have a ceremonial code of such intri- 
cacy that it takes years to learn. This 


whom 





study is one of the recognized branches 
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of school education, and covers every- 
thing, from bowing to an acquaintance on 
the street, up to presentation at court. 
The higher ceremonials, such as tea drink- 
ing, require a specia) course of training, 
and in Tokio women of blue blood make a 
handsome living by teaching it. 

“Even the coolies at the docks need to 
know something of etiquette, for a pre- 
scribed bow is required of them by the 
policeman on the beat, and a more re- 
spectful one still by the inspector. 

‘*Even guides, who have come to regard 
themselves half Europeans, cannot 
escape from the clutches of New-Year 
ceremonial; they cease to be guides on 
New Year's Day, and become pure Japan- 
ese again. Early in the morning they 
assemble at their headquarters in Yoko- 
hama, and in their best Japanese robes 
set out to make a round of the hotels. At 
each hotel they have to offer a present to 
the manager, and he provides his best 
champagne for them, that they may drink 
with him to the New Year. When they 
have visited all the hotels in Yokohama, 
they must goon to Tokio, and make a 
similar round there. 

“The mummers, or ‘Christmas waits,’ 
are abroad early, and keep at their queer 
antics as long as they canstand up. Their 
elaborate programme extends at times to 
a short play. 

“The ox headed 
of uses. 
while begging. 
querade in it, and it frequently does duty 
on the stage, but whether it is comedy or 


as 


mask is turned to all 
Boys wear it on the 
Mummers mas- 


manner 
street 


tragedy we do not know. 
“IT saw a grand effect produced in a 
Kioto theatre last New Year’s night by 


| the entrance of a pantomime elephant in 


a blue velvet skin and red slippers, It 
had one man for the fore legs and another 
for the hind legs, in proper pantomime 
fashion. There is a vital difference, how- 
ever, between the New York and Kioto 
ideas of pantomime; the Japanese take 
theirs very seriously, 

‘In one respect the Japanese New Year 
has a distinct advantage over ours—it 
lasts much longer. Native authorities 
say it does not really finish till the 16th. 
Anyhow, there is little work done by any 
class in Japan during the first fortnight of 
January, by which time all New Year 
calls have been returned, all presents ex- 
changed, and life settles down to its ordi- 
nary routine.”’ 


=_o- - 


MISS HANLON’S CASE. 

The Boston Post has done good service 
to women in calling attention to the 
scandalous case of a respectable girl lately 
arrested as a street-walker by several 
policemen, all of whom swore that she was 
a bad character, perjuring themseives, 
apparently out of esprit de corps, We 
have already published several of the 
Post's vigorous utterances on this subject. 
Its latest editorial is as follows: 


HOGSETY AND THE OTHERS, 


Why was Patrolman Hogsett chosen by 
the police commissioners as the scapegoat 
to bear their sins and the sins of their 
agents in the Hanlon case? Why was he 
punished for giving untruthful evidence 
in court when the other patrolmen, who 
gave testimony to the same general effect, 
were held guiltless by the Board of 
Police? 

This is the point: Hogsett was specific 
in his charges of immoral conduct on the 
part of Miss Hanlon, giving dates as well 
as places, and as the charges were false it 
was easy for the innocent young woman 
to bring absvlutely conclusive evidence to 
prove that she was not at those places on 
the dates named. But the other police- 
men, who ‘sstified to the same general 
effect, prudently refrained trom giving 
cates. They swore roundly that they had 
seen her often pursuing a shameful traffic; 
that she was well known to them as a 
disreputable character; but when urged to 
make their accusations more precise, they 
would name no dates, 

What was left for the young woman, 
thus confronted by a broad charge of im- 
morality by men who refused to take 
the responsibility of naming a single 
specific instance? She did the only thing 
possible. Having shown the untruth of 
Hogsett’s specific charges, she met the 
vague and general accusations of the 
others by bringing overwhelming evi- 
dence of her good character, which could 
not be impeached—indeed, there was no 
attempt made to impeach it. 

Is not this a very small hole for the 
police commissioners to crawl out of in 
adjudging these other officers guiltless of 
lying while convicting Hogsett as a liar? 
The infamy of it is that by acquitting the 
associates of Hogsett they inferentially 
indorse the false evidence brought against 
the character of Miss Hanlon. 

Is there no such thing as justice for 
this young woman under the institutions 
of Boston and Massachusetts? 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 

Mrs. JuL1A WARD Howe will preside 
to-day at the reception and dinner of the 
Authors’ Club at the Vendome, and the 
Marion Osgood Ladies’ Orchestra will play. 

Miss BELLE KEARNEY, after lecturing 
three months in Pennsylvania, New York, 
New Jersey, and adjacent States, will 
spend the remainder of the winter with 
her parents in Flora, Miss. 

Mrs, JANE A. Gipson, of Aurora, Ind., 
made the Veterans’ Home Society of the 
Indiana M. E. Conference a munificent 
Christmas present of a house and lot, 207 
Hampton Place, Cincinnati, O. 

Miss HeLeN GouLpD lately visited the 
naval branch of the Y. M. C, A. in Brook- 
lyn, and presented it with a handsome 
music-box. It is said she has promised 
$50,000 toward the erection of a building. 

Mrs. T. W. Brrney, president of the 
National Congress of Mothers, who has 
been obliged by illness to forego her social 
activities, is now convalescent, and will 
soon resume her philanthropic work. 

Miss Hay, the eldest daughter of the 
Secretary of State, is about to publish 
another book of verses. Her first volume 
was well received. The second is repre- 
sentative of child life, its dreams and 
ambitions, 


Mrs. ApMIRAL Dewey startled Wash- 
ington society by announcing that women 
as well as men would be welcome at her 
New Year’s reception. This is the revival 
of a custom that was abolished in Cleve- 
land’s administration. 

Miss Susan B, ANTHONY has given to 
Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, of Dunkirk, 
N. Y., chairman of National Press Work 
for the Suffrage Association, the sole right 
to sell the latest and best portrait of Miss 
Anthony, from a photograph taken last 
November. ‘The price is forty cents, and 
the proceeds are to go to the press work, 

Mrs. JENNIE C, Croiy, at the New 
Year luncheon of Sorosis, recalled the 
fact that thirty years ago a man applied 
for membership, and she answered that 
the club was too young to attend to any- 
thing but its studies, so to speak, and that 
for some time to come its motto must be, 
“Principles, not men.” 

SIGNORA DE Riva Monre, who has been 
appointed by the Superior Council of Pub- 
lic Instruction to the chair of compara- 
tive anatomy in the University of Pavia, 
is one of the most learned and famous 
women in Italy. She is a doctor of medi- 
cine, and has written several books on 
subjects relating to comparative anatomy. 
She has been honored by several learned 
societies for her services to science. 

Miss ABBIE EASTMAN, of Phoenix, Ariz., 
inherited five copper claims three years 
ago, and has been working ever since in 
hotels in California and Arizona to earn 
the money required to bold them until 
they could be developed aud sold. She 
has always been obliged to earn her own 
bread, but with the sight of a fortune 
before her she worked harder than ever. 
She persevered, and lately sold one claim 
for $45,000. 

Miss EVELYN ASHTON FLETCHER has 
invented a system of teaching children 
music which is more like play and less 
like drudgery. The division of time is 
taught by a game with blocks, and the 
intricacies of the scales are also set forth 
in fascinating fashion. With the notes 
cut out of cardboard, five different and 
amusing games can be played. Fourteen 
games can be played with musical blocks, 
and each game has an object. 

Miss ADELINE W. Torrey, of Orange, 
N. J., carries on a novel business for a 
woman, that of raising mushrooms. She 
began it several years ago. After taking 
some lessons from a mushroom-grower 
she branched out alone, and to-day can 
scarcely grow the mushrooms fast enough 
to supply her many Miss 
Torrey has Jately added to her mushroom 
industry a hot bed of violets, and the two 
yield her a comfortable income. 


customers. 


Miss GENEVIEVE WILSON, daughter of 
a prominent insurance man in Denver, is 
now on her way to Manila to serve as an 
army nurse. She did good service at 
Huntsville, Ala., and Charleston, S. C., 
during the war with Spain, ber knowledge 
of languages making her an unusually 
valuable nurse. Miss Wilson was born in 
Missouri, and went to Colorado in 1881 
After finishing the school course in Den. 
ver she studied in Germany and Switzer- 
land for several years. On returning to 
Denver she was graduated as a nurse from 
the St. Luke’s Hospital Training School, 
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THE WOMEN OF HAWAII. 


BY HENRIETTA L, T. WOLCOTT. 
I. 

Had I been asked, while living in the 
city of Honolulu, to furnish for the col- 
umns of the JoURNAL any statements 
concerning the women of the Islands over 
which our flag floats, I should have de- 
clined. My reasons would have been, my 
respect for New England intelligence, my 
recognition of the ability and the activity 
of the writers for the various papers. 
They have been for several years dissemi- 
nating facts regarding the natives, men- 
tally, morally, and physically. What could 
I add? Gossip, said to be dear to the wo- 
man’s heart, was certainly not needed. 
Had it been, the regular and active life I 
led would have made letters of that type 
impossible. Judge of my annoyance and 
chagrin at being asked such astonishing 
questions as met me at almost every turn! 
Notwithstanding the books, pamphlets, 
and letters which had given the per cent. 
of well-educated adults some twenty years 
ago; notwithstanding the accounts of in- 
telligent travellers, describing the excel- 
lencies of the people (and usually ‘‘the 
people’ meant Hawaiian citizens); and 
notwithstanding the advance made by the 
compulsory law regarding children of 
school age, and the introduction of re- 
markably well-managed kindergartens 
into their cities, if not in the outlying dis- 
tricts—the gross ignorance would have 
caused laughter had it not tended to pro- 
voke sorrow. 

Not many years ago the city of Boston 
entertained the royal party from Hono- 
lulu, and distinguished and educated citi- 
zens welcomed them most cordially. 
Years ago the members of the royal fami- 
lies visited England, and were received as 
was fitting. Queen Emma, a much-be- 
loved woman, became interested in the 
English Church, and besought the influ- 
ential people with whom she talked to 
undertake a mission in Honolulu. The 
Cathedral, beautifully situated near a 
public square, in and around which tropi- 
cal trees and shrubs flourish, with two 
wide-awake parishes, testify to the inter- 
est of Queen Emma. 

Politically, the Islanders, their needs, 
their wants, have been discussed almost 
ad nauseum. A residence of six months, 
with ordinary opportunities to meet the 
women residing there, would develop in 
the minds of such visitors respect and 
esteem for the native population. Should 
the foreigner, whether from New England 
or Europe, cultivate a distaste to dark- 
skinned races, a longer period would be 
needed to drop old-time prejudices, 

To appreciate thoroughly the present 
status of Hawaiian women, turn back the 
pages of history, and recall the fact that 
previous to 1825, the visiting foreigners 
were greeted by friendly natives. At that 
period there were no wharves. Boatmen 
skilled in managing their home-made 
canoes surrounded the vessels, offering 
fish, game killed on the mountains, such 
fruit as grew on the Island on the moun- 
tainous slopes, guavas, and bananas— 
both greatly inferior to those which 
have for many years been cultivated. 
Both sexes came to welcome them, Nat- 
urally, the half-clothed bodies of the 
women, exposing their physical charms, 
proved attractive to men from colder lati- 
tudes. With the lower standard of mo- 
rality, little heeding the future, these 
women bartered what should have been 
their dearest possession for paltry beads, 
bits of bright cloth, nails, tools, and, 
indeed, any article of metal. Later, as 
children were born, inheriting traits of 
character from the men who sailed away 
indifferent to the possible effect of their 
visit on the natives, there came a reign of 
crime. Infanticide was common. This 
gave great grief to those who had given 
their lives to convert these amiable peo- 
ple to Christianity. In the published home 
letters of the missionaries from New 
England, the testimony as to the sincere 
sorrow of the mothers who had destroyed 
their little ones after birth was pathetic. 
Real or feigned, that phase of crimes 
passed. To-day the affectionate relations 
between parents and children are most 
delightful. Sometimes, outside of a court, 
it is wise to consider “the other side of a 
question.’’ This incident must be taken as 
“the other side’’ to the disgrace of others, 
not the native women. Between the 
years of °35 and ’40, a warship sailed into 
the harbor of Honolulu. The sailors 
noticed, with anger and astonishment, the 
absence of women in the boats surround- 
ing the vessel. Hastily deciding that the 
missionaries had forbidden the women to 
come, and enraged at the omission, they 
visited the home of one who lived near 
the landing place, and, with harsh oaths 
and violent manifestations, demanded the 
repeal of the law which cheated them of 
their prey. They threatened death if their 
demands were not at once respected. 
Terrified, not for himself, but for wife and 
babies, Mr. T—— bravely answered: 
‘When I gave my life to God, I hoped to 





live long and accomplish my plans. Per- 
haps it will make but little difference if 
you take it now.’’ The agitated wife, un- 
able to bear the thought of seeing her 
husband the victim of these cruel men, 
placed her hand in his, and said: “I am 
ready to give up my life here and now.” 
To kill two people, even with their wrath 
at fever heat, was too much, and they left 
to report their story. Strange to relate, 
the commander of the vessel, on the fol- 
lowing day, called on the leading mer- 
chauts, and demanded the return to the 
old custom, ‘“‘lest his men should mu- 
tiny.’’ The indignation of the gentlemen 
took the form of a protest to the govern- 
ment whose flag waved at the mast-head. 
This was officially acknowledged, some 
months after the insult had been offered. 
Nothing was heard of any investigation, 
but the legal reply is filed in a public 
office. When the merchants learned that 
no law, written or spoken, existed, and 
that the change had been brought about 
by the men themselves, who determined 
in the future to ‘protect their wives and 
daughters from white Christians,” they 
confessed to an added respect for the 
men. 

Some of the results, easily traced to 
the influence of the earnest men and 
women who felt called to Christianize the 
islands of the Pacific, are seen in the two 
fine church edifices, which are filled with 
earnest worshippers. The first stone 
building was of coral rock, cut and 
trimmed on the ground, and strikes all be- 
holders as architecturally good. The 
parish is busy carrying on its own mis- 
sion work. The clergyman is of Ameri- 
can birth, but so thoroughly identified 
with his people that one often hears 
—Oh, Mr. Parker can’t tell, when 
he speaks, whether he is using the 
Hawaiian or English language.” The 
Sunday School is largely the care of 
the women, They, as in most churches 
are supposed to attend teachers’ meetings, 
special and stated prayer-meetings, visit 
the poor, if there are any abjectly poor, 
as are the families of some of the various 
nationalities. 

Where the food is mostly of rice-taro, 
which is either boiled, to be eaten like 
potato, or made into poi,—a most nutri. 
tious food,—bread and tea or coffee, to 
need these, with no way to provide money 
to buy them, does, indeed, seem abject 
poverty. 

At the opposite end of the city stands 
the brick church, also built by the natives. 
When it was but half completed, the king 
requested that two spires should adorn 
the immense building. He had seen such 
on the Continent, and offered to aid lib- 
erally. Faithfully they worked, but when 
pay day came, the contribution was 
scarcely enough to pay for one spire. 
‘Therefore, a debt has been contracted. It 
seemed the old, old story—debt so easily 
assumed by the men, the interest on it, 
and finally the whole, to be paid by the 
industry of the women. The pastor is a 
native, who gives great satisfaction to a 
large congregation. 

The quarterly reports of all Sunday 
schools connected with the two churches 
are given inthe churches alternately. The 
December one was well attended. Each 
school, under the lead of its superintend- 
ent, passes its examination. Usually 
there are three classes, adult, intermedi- 
ate, and infant. Verses in the New Testa- 
ment are recited, questions like those 
issued by the Universal International Les- 
sons, asked and answered, and hymns 
sung. The music is fine, the voices are 
sweet, and the little folks carry their 
parts like old musicians. When express- 
ing my astonishment to the lady in charge 
of the school, a daughter of a New Eng- 
land missionary, her answer was, ‘Oh, 
they are born singing the different parts, 
and never give up.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE CHINESE NEW YEAR. 





The Chinese New Year falls on Feb. 6, 
and is considered a day of such impor- 
tance that not a man or woman of the 
realm, the infant of days or the man of a 
century, the millionaire or the beggar, is 
excused from taking part in its cere- 
monies. Every individual in China, trom 
the Emperor down to his humblest sub- 
ject, suspends business, and devotes him- 
self to feasting and merriment, for three 
days at least. All who can possibly pro- 
cure it don a suit no article of which has 
ever been worn before, and those who are 
too poor to geta full suit array themselves 
in at least one new garment—a cheap hat, 
fan, or handkerchief, if nothing more. 
Many of the working people who go bare- 
headed and barefooted the year round, 
will on New Year’s Day make a grand 
exhibit of fancifully ornamented caps, 
white stockings and shoes of many- 
colored silk, borrowed or hired for the 
occasion. Even boats, houses, and fences 
must be newly dressed and adorned with 
strips of bright red paper, on which have 
been inscribed, in black or gilt letters, 
good wishes, congratulations, or compli- 





ments. These scarlet-colored mottoes, 
blended sometimes with curious devices, 
are placed above or beside the principal 
entrances, and are deemed very needful 
to keep off evil spirits and bring general 
good luck. 

On New Year’s Eve sacrifices of rice, 
fruits, sweetmeats, and gold and silver 
paper are made to the Old Year, and the 
ceremony of watching out its last expir- 
ing moments is strictly observed, in house 
and temple, by priest and people. Dur- 
ing the whole night every street and lane 
is thronged with pedestrians, half wild 
with excitement, leaping, shouting, sing- 
ing, beating gongsand kettle-drums. But 
as the sun ushers in the New Year’s 
dawn, every door is closed, streets are 
deserted, and quiet repose usurps the 
place of discord. 

The lapse of a few hours brings another 
change of programme. Sedan chairs are 
in request, conveying their owners on 
visits of ceremony; tastefully clad domes- 
tics bear presents and congratulatory 
cards from the wealthy and noble to their 
friends, and return with similar tokens; 
social parties assemble in public and 
private places, and as friends meet on the 
street, each points his hands on his breast, 
bends his body forward, and thus they 
continue for several minutes, bowing and 
complimenting each other on the pro- 
pitious return of this festal season. The 
working people amuse themselves with 
processions, fireworks and street music, 
thus spending at least three days—and the 
rich as many weeks—before the ordinary 
routine of social life and business is 
resumed, 
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FLOWERS AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


The greenhouses of the White House 
are despoiled of their ferns, roses, violets, 
and orchids for New Year ornamentation. 
Each mantel has a box to fit it, and the 
wonderful decorative effects for which the 
White House is noted are obtained by 
slipping the ferns from their pots into the 
loose earth in the box, and filling in with 
flowers from the conservatories. As soon 
as possible after such a display the ferns 
are restored to their pots and taken back 
to the greenhouse, In this way they are 
made to serve for the entire season. 

Mrs. McKinley is said to have a prefer- 
ence for blue flowers and to dislike yellow 
ones. Mrs, Hayes showed more interest 
in the conservatories than any of the 
other Presidents’ wives. Roses were Mrs. 
Harrison’s favorites, and the American 
Beauties Mrs. Cleveland's. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN HOLLAND. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Since Mrs. Versluys gave her report on 
the suffrage movement in our country, at 
the International Council of Women in 
London last summer, an important step 
forward has been taken, which I trust will 
be of interest to all readers of this paper. 
The Socialist Labor Party (the faction of 
the Socialists which does not disdain par- 
liamentary action) has decided to work 
for the introduction of universal suffrage, 
irrespective of weaith, and some of them 
were not much opposed to the extension 
of the franchise to women. So they in- 
vited all organized workmen, and even 
the National Woman Suffrage Association 
of Holland, together with some other 
women’s associations, to join with them 
in working for the repeal of Art. 80 of the 
State constitution,which prohibits woman 
suffrage and requires the payment of a 
certain amount of tax by male voters, as 
those interested may see in the English- 
woman’s Review for October, 1899. Count- 
ing on the support of the Roman Catholic 
and other religious workmen’s associa- 
tions, and, on the other hand, not wish- 
ing to strike women’s enfranchisement 
entirely out of their programme, the lead- 
ers of the Socialist Labor Party asked all 
the associations they had invited to work 
together for the amendment of the State 
constitution, leaving the extension of suf- 
frage to women an open question, to be 
dealt with by a subsequent law on elector. 
ship. 

At the assembly of Nov. 12 it became 
manifest that all the religious associations, 
and those trades unions which hold that 
their principal tenet should be abstention 
from all political action, refused to coéper- 
ate with the conveners of the meeting, be- 
cause they would on no account have any- 
thing to do with the S.L.P. But the 
women had come to the meeting in con- 
siderable numbers, and some radical elec- 
toral societies and associations of teachers 
declared that they would only join the 
movement on condition that it should ex- 
pressly state its object to be suffrage for 
all men and women. Some members of 
the S. L. P., not from Amsterdam, where 
personal antagonism keeps the socialists 
apart from the woman suffragists, agreed 
withthe radicals, and so by a large ma 
jority it has been decided that the enfran- 
chisement of women is one of the objects 
of the now formed Universal Suffrage 
League. 

In all our branch 


principal cities, 





leagues are at present in process of for- 
mation, in which there are always women 
on the executive, and we hope that the 
movement may show its strength in the 
elections for the Second Chamber of the 
States General in 1901, which will have to 
decide whether or no a revision of the 
constitution is to take place. 
MARTINA G. KRAMERS. 
Rotterdam, December, 1899. 
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MRS. CHACE’S KIND HEART. 





Boston, Dec. 29, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journat: 

The following extract from a letter 
written to me by Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, 
of Valley Falls, on the 20th of last Sep- 
tember, may interest your readers. She 
was then less than three months from the 
completion of her ninety-third year. 

Wm. Lioyp Garrison. 


Although I am pretty much confined to 
my bed, | do try to do a little something 
‘*to make,’’ as dear Lucy Stone said, “the 
world better,’’ by writing a letter occasion 
ally to the Providence Journal, and I send 
thee the enclosed from last Sunday’s paper. 
Has not the Dreyfus case been dreadful? 
And it is not now whatit ought to be, but 
it is good that he is out of prison. 


The following is her article written to 
the Providence Journal: 


About 25 years ago there died in our 
Rhode Island State Prison a young man 
who, had he been situated among favora- 
ble conditions, might have been a useful 
and happy member of society, whereas 
his circumstances were such as to consign 
him, early in life, to the criminal class and 
to a most unhappy death. 

His mother was a poor, ignorant widow, 
and he was her only son. His early life 
was spent very much in the streets, and 
was much devoted to mischief. The first 
I knew of him was when he had been 
arrested for throwing stones and breaking 
windows, and had been sent to the Reform 
School, He was then a little boy, and, I 
think, a rather delicate one. He was 
whipped for a weakness which he could 
not help, but which made him a trouble- 
some inmate. His mother came to me in 
great distress at the harsh treatment he 
was receiving, and I helped her to get him 
discharged. 

Then | lost sight of him, his mother 
having moved away. But the police re- 
ports reminded me from time to time that 
Elisha Peck was arrested, convicted, and 
sentenced for larceny, for burglary, and, 
as he grew older, for more daring crimes— 
escapes from prison, and so on. Finally 
he became a notorious criminal, known 
all over the country. 

The last time I ever saw him was when 
he was about 25 years old. He had at- 
tempted to escape from our Rhode Island 
prison, and was placed in solitary con- 
tinement in a nearly dark cell. Accom- 
panied by the warden, I descended to the 
place of confinement, and there, seated 
on the floor, | think, with a ball and chain 
attached to bis ankle, was the emaciated 
form of the poor boy; he appeared to be 
far gone in consumption. I tried to say a 
few appropriate words to him, and he 
repliea in a voice so hoarse that it was 
painful’ to hear it, but in a tone I shall 
never forget: ‘tl never wanted to be a bad 
man, but I never had no chance.”’ 

The warden spoke to him kindly, and 
said: ‘*You know you caused the death of 
the officer who went to lock the door of 
your cell.”’ He replied: “Yes; but I had 
nothing against him. He had always been 
good to me, but | wanted my liberty, and 
he stood in the way.”’ 

For the blow which had caused the offi- 
cer’s death, there had been added, I think, 
fifteen years to his sentence. He said: ‘I 
shall never live to serve it out.” And he 
did not. He died soon afterward, alone, 
friendless, suffering,with the ever- present 
feeling that he had never had ‘‘a chance.” 

His case is only one of the many. The 
world surely owes to every human being a 
chance to make of himself all of which he 
is capable, Let those of us who are sur- 
rounded by fortunate circumstances hold 
out the helping hand to those around us 
whose chance is less than ours, that they 
may not say, like poor Elisha Peck: ‘I 
never had no chance.”’ 

ELIZABETH B, CHACE. 





WOMEN IN CHILE. 

The Commissioner of Education in 
Chile, Senor J. Abelardo Nunez, writes as 
follows in The Gentlewoman concerning 
the education and occupations of women 
in his country: 

The Chilian idea is that held by Latin 
races generally: that is, to educate girls in 
separate schools after the primary grade, 
and then have them receive their higher 
education at home by private tuition. In 
Chile, a young girl of the better classes 
would never be permitted to come and go 
unattended from her school, or to appear 
upon the streets alone. Up to three or four 
years ago the only institutions forthe high- 
er education of girls were in the hands of 
the nuns, but the establishment of schools 
for the higher education of girls was a proj- 
ect which the government officials had at 
heart, and now we have two such schools, 
which are doing excellent work, at Santi- 
ago and Valparaiso; but, even yet, many 
parents prefer to have their daughters ed- 
ucated by the nuns. 

We have coéducation only up to ten 
years of age. Coéducation has been a ne- 
cessity in rural districts, because we have 
been so limited as to funds. But, in 





these country schools, boys are admitted 
up to the age of twelve years. 

Girls are admitted to the State Univer- 
sity, and they have made good use of the 
advantages allowed them; already we 
have two women lawyers and four or five 
physicians. One of the lady physicians, 
after graduating from the University, 
completed her studies abroad, and then 
returned to Santiago, Chile, where she 
has succeeded in building up a large prac- 
tice and has made a considerable fortune, 
and now owns one of the finest houses in 
that city. 

Already two-thirds of our pablic school 
teachers are women, but it is not accepta- 
ble to our customs to have a man teacher 
in a girls’ school or a lady to teach boys. 
In primary education, however, I would 
prefer women teachers for both boys and 
girls. 

We nave six large normal schools, hav- 
ing splendidly equipped buildings and an 
excellent corps of well-paid teachers, At 
all of these schools the pupils receive 
their board, books, and lodging free; even 
music and art books and drawing material 
are furnished free to the nineteen hundred 
pupils in these schools. This liberal pro- 
vision is to encourage bright young men 
and women to take up the normal course, 
and fit themselves to become teachers. 

As indicating the position that women 
are taking in the industrial pursuits 
of our country, I would mention that 
nearly all our telegraphs are operated 
by women. Geograpically, Chile is long 
and very narrow, and throughout its ex- 
tensive territory the entire system of 
railroads and telegraphs is operated by 
the government. Then a large proportion 
of the clerks employed about the post- 
offices are women, and some of the public 
offices of the Treasury also employ women 
clerks. Public opinion is favorable to 
their employment in these departments. 

One sees in Chile what is seen nowhere 
else in the world, and that is, women act- 
ing as conductors of the tramways. The 
reason is that they are more honest than 
men and less inclined to drink, Of course, 
it is not as conductors of electric cars, for 
we have none, but upon the horse-cars 
that women are employed. There is a seat 
upon the rear platform upon which the 
conductor is permitted to sit when she is 
weary. 

Besides these employments, we have 
two industrial schools which accommo- 
date about six hundred grown girls, who 
come to them to learn various trades, 
such as dressmaking, millinery, cooking, 
bookkeeping, stenography, telegraphy, 
and to become fitted for various other 
clerical positions. 

Thus, although the public-school sys- 
tem in Chile is still in its infancy, we are 
justly proud of what has been accom- 
plished, and have laid far-reaching plans 
for the future. Chile already ranks as 
the foremost Spanish-American country 
in matters of education, and we owe much 
of the success achieved to having followed, 
as closely as possible, the methods and 
operations of the public schools of the 
United States. 





A COLORADO EDITOR ON MRS. CORBIN. 

Mrs. Caroline Corbin, President of the 
Woman’s Anti-Suffrage Society, recently 
dragged out a time-worn and fallacious 
argument, in an address in Chicago, and 
made it do duty as her main reason against 
granting the ballot to women. 

“There are many good women,” said 
she, ‘‘among the suffrage people, but they 
have not thought the thing down to its 
conclusions. If they had, they could un- 
derstand that political equality, and with 
it industrial equality, would mean the 
making of the individual the unit, and 
not the family the unit. Women would 
not be anything. 

‘Lecturers like Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson may say that women should put 
their babies in breeches and go to their 
work like men, but Mrs, Stetson forgets 
that there would not be any babies. Miss 
Anthony may say that she would not 
object if all the men were swept off the 
earth, but she forgets the absurdity of her 
statement.”’ 

Mrs. Corbin, to view her statement in a 
charitable light, is ignorant of the respec- 
tive relations of the home and the ballot 
in the States which have adopted woman’s 
suffrage. If ignorance is not her plea, 
then her statement must be put down as 
misrepresentation, as familiarity with the 
conditions existing in equal suffrage 
States of the West would convince the 
lecturer that political equality has struck 
no blow at the family. 

In Colorado each succeeding school cen- 
sus shows a normal increase in the num- 
ber of children attending the public 
schools, and if the evil effects of suffrage 
were 80 glaring as portrayed by Mrs. Cor- 
bin, there would have been a perceptible 
decrease ere this. As regard the ties of 
home and family, they are too strongly 
knit in America to be disrupted by the 
equal exercises of the elective franchise. 
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The suffrage States of the West are home 
States, even more essentially than the 
States of the East, where divorces are 
greater in proportion to the population. 
The condition of affairs in France is 
provf that the danger of national decline 
in population is a purely social and not 
a political question. While industrial 
equality may lessen the number of homes 
and consequently lessen the growth of 
the population, this is not necessarily an 
outgrowth of political equality. In the 
East where industrial equality is at its 
highest stage, political equality is un- 
known; while in the West, where there is 
political equality, industrial equality has 
not yet become a dominant question. 
Mrs. Corbin and the anti-suffragists must 
look outside the field of equality in poli- 
tics in order to find a name for their bug- 
aboo of the numerical decline of the 
American family.— Denver Republican. 





—_——— 
ON AN OSTRICH FARM. 

The ostrich is a monogamist., At least, 
he has but one wife atatime. The match. 
making is arranged by the human keeper, 
who puts each pair of birds in a separate 
corral, Mr. Ostrich is likely to consider 
the question of marriage for some days 
after he is introduced to his partner, and 
much thought on the question colors his 
shins and beak a bright red. When he 
finally determines that a family should be 
reared, he digs a nest in the ground. He 
then drives his mate up to the nest and 
calls her attention to it by giving hera 
kick. If she is dull of comprehension, 
and she usually is, he continues to kick 
her and scold her, and his voice much 
resembles the roar of the lion. He is 
often compelled to go to the extreme of 
kicking her over the eight-foot fence 
forming the corral. 

She finally, however, sees her duty, and 
begins to lay eggs which average three 
pounds in weight. The first two or three 
eggs are not fertile and will not hatch. 
This fact, curiously enough, is known to 
the mother, and she lays them outside the 
nest. But in this there is a wonderful 
provision of nature. On the African desert 
the nesting of the wild birds is done in 
the hills or mountains, far from water and 
the haunts of beasts or men. But while the 
nest may be many miles from water, the 
first requirement of the chick when he 
comes from the shell is water or its 
equivalent in liquid food. Hence the 
necessity of the two or three sterile eggs, 
which the mother breaks after her brood 
is born, and on which the chicks live until 
they are strong enough to travel. 

Left to her own judgment, the hen lays 
perhaps ten eggs, at the rate of one in 
two days, and when the nest looks com- 
fortably full the incubation begins. But 
the artifice of man deceives her. The 
keeper systematically takes the eggs from 
the nest, and as long as her work seems to 
be unfinished the hen continues to pro- 
duce eggs. By this system two hens on 
the Phoenix Farm last year produced fifty 
eggs each. She cannot be deceived, how- 
ever, as to the sterile eggs. If they are 
put in the nest she will continue to pull 
them out, and will finally quit laying and 
abandon the nest. 

About fifteen eggs constitute a ‘‘set- 
ting,’ and the period of incubation is 
forty-two days. The male bird does the 
greater share of this labor. He takes 
charge of the nest at five o’clock in the 
evening, and remains with it until nine 
o’clock in the morning, when the female 
takes charge. At noon he relieves her for 
an hour, while she lunches, and she then 
keeps house until tive o’clock. 

One of the most interesting character- 
istics of the ostrich is the manner in which 
he takes what may be called his ‘‘con- 
stitutional.’’ Every morning at sunrise 
the herd of young males engages in a foot 
race, which concludes in a combination 
cake-walk and reel. In single file they 
will race around the pasture at a two- 
minute gait, until thoroughly limbered 
up, and then suddenly forming in a group 
go through gyrations that suggest the 
waltz, the Virginia reel, the cake-walk, 
and the “happy jag.’’ It is a grotesque 
performance, but there is a singular grace 
in the birds’ play, and when they are in 
full plumage, with their great wings 
spread, the sight is beautiful.—Arizona 
Graphic. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





THE BEACON BIOGRAPHIES OF EMINENT 
AMERICANS. Edited by M. A. De Wolfe 
Howe. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
1899. Price 75 cents per volume. 


This is a series of small, handsome, 
16mo. volumes, each containing the life 
of one eminent American. The type is 
large and clear, the paper good, the 
appearance tasteful, and the books of a 
size convenient for a gentleman’s pocket, 
or a lady’s reticule. Thus the spare mo- 
ments spent upon a car may be utilized. 
The story of FrEpERICK DouGLass, by 
Charles W. Chestnutt, is one of these 
little volumes. It should revive among 





the readers of the present generation the 
interest which this great man aroused 
when he escaped from bondage and led 
the forlorn hope of his race for freedom 
and opportunity. The story of AARON 
Burr, by Henry Childs Merwin, recalls a 
career valuable as a warning. Burr rose 
by his energy and talents to be the leader 
of a party and its candidate for the vice- 
presidency; he sank by his profligacy and 
vices into almost universal odium, and is 
now mainly remembered as the murderer 
of Alexander Hamilton. It is a sad but 
picturesque narrative. H. B. B. 


LABOR CHRONOLOGY 1898. PArRT3. By 
Horace G. Wadlin, Chief Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor. Boston, 1899. 


This report includes the Hours of 
Labor, Wages, Trades Unions, and Con- 
dition of Workingmen in Massachusetts 
for the year 1898, together with the Labor 
Legislation enacted from the year 1891 to 
1899, both inclusive. Under the last 
heading we find 19 distinct bills that have 
become laws during that period. Each 
topic is separately treated with an analy- 
sis and index. H. B. B. 


PaILosopuic NuGGets — Carlyle, Amiel, 
Ruskin, and Charles Kingsley. Gath- 
ered by Jeanne G. Pennington. New 
York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 1899. 


This little 16mo volume, adapted in 
size to the pocket, contains suggestive 
paragraphs trom four eminent writers 
who are thus characterized by the com- 
piler: ‘Carlyle, with his gruff voice and 
tender heart, his quick impatience, his 
grand bursts of poetry and sweeps of lofty, 
inspiring thought; with his denunciation 
of whatever was false, and his profound 
sympathy and tolerance toward all crea- 
tures who need help and opportunity to 
develop; Ruskin, the extremist, as some 
one has said, ‘the one man whose life has 
been in accord with his highest theories;’ 
Amiel, that sensitive, introspective ideal- 
ist, who reached ever to the light, though 
he never fully came to it, or learned the 
secret of happiness; and Charles Kings- 
ley, who ‘always bore with him the ten- 
derness of the priest, the insight of the 
poet, the wisdom of the philosopher, and 
the courage of the man,’”’ H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





The January Century contains a poem 
by Rudyard Kipling, ‘‘In the Matter of 
One Compass.’’ 

I would rather aim at perfection and 
fall short of it, than aim at imperfection 
and fully attain it.—A. J. Gordon. 

Mrs. George A. Pillsbury, of Minneapo- 
lis, made a Christmas present of $5,000 to 
the Calvary Baptist Church of that city. 

Glass bricks are gradually coming into 
use. Glass will soon be used in making 
statues for public places. It resists the 
corroding effect of the weather better 
than marble or granite. 

Thrift of time will repay you in after- 
life with a usury of profit beyond your 
most sanguine dreams; while the waste of 
it will make you dwindle, alike in intel- 
lectual and moral stature, beyond your 
darkest reckonings.—Gladstone. 

A despatch from Cape Town says: ‘‘The 
wounded soldiers here express gratitude 
for the efforts that are made to provide 
them with every comfort. Women meet 
the ambulance trains on arrival, and serve 
coffee, iced drinks, and delicacies to the 
wounded.”’ 

A writer in the Boston Herald, discuss- 
ing good resolutions for the New Year, 
recalls the words of St. Francis of Assisi: 
“Ah! that I had been more merciful to 
that poor, patient ass, my body!” Many 
good people, who would not ill-treat any 
other animal, are reckless in overtasking 
and abusing their own mortal frame. 

Mrs. Burnett’s new novel, ‘‘The De 
Willoughby Claim,” promises to have 
a wide reading, the first edition baving 
been oversold before publication. It will 
not be the first of her books to reach in 
sales the hundred thousand mark, at least 
two of her novels having done so, and 
nearly a quarter of a million copies having 
been sold of ‘‘Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 

The American Economic Association, 
at its annual meeting last week in Ithaca, 
N. Y., elected Richard Prof. T. Ely, of the 
University of Wisconsin, president, to 
succeed Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale; Stuart 
Wood, W. Z. Ripley, and David Kinley 
vice-presidents, and Charles H. Hull, of 
Cornell, secretary and treasurer, The 
next meeting will be held in Detroit in 
December, 1900, in conjunction with the 
meeting of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. 

At Haskell Institute, Kan., is a little 
Indian girl, Nahme, a Comanche, seven 
years old. She came there from Fort Sill, 
Ind. Ter. Her story is romantic. She 
was a twin, and, in consequence of an 
Indian superstition, was thrown away and 
left to die. A white man, passing some 
bushes, beard the cry of a new-born babe. 
He knew that twins had been born in an 
Indian family, and realized what this cry 
meant. He asked another Indian woman 
to care for the child, providing the milk 
on which it was fed. Thus little Nahme 
was brought up until the death of this 
Indian woman, when she was sent to Fort 
Sill. 





$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, 
requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case 
that it fails to cure. Send for list of testi- 
monials. Address, 

F. J. Cuengy & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WINTER BIRDS. 





BY GEORGE COOPER. 
I watch them from the window, 
While winds so keenly blow; 
How merrily they twitter, 
And revel in the snow! 
In brown and ruffled feathers 
They dot the white around, 
And not one moping comrade 
Among the lot I’ve found. 
Ah! may I be as cheerful 
As yonder winter birds, 
Through ills and petty crosses, 
With no repining words! 
So, teaching me this lesson, 
Away, away they go, 
And leave their tiny footprints 
In stars upon the snow. 
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MR. AND MRS. JACK FROST. 


“One,—two,—three,—go! That is what 
you must say, and jump right out of bed 
the minute I call you in the morning,” 
said Rob. 

Marjorie heeded; and that is how the 
two children came to be running over the 
crust of snow and climbing the hill so 
early in the morning. 

‘*Hurrah!’’ shouted Rob, as they reached 
the top. ‘*We beat the old sun this time. 
Isn’t this grand?” And away they went 
on their sleds down the hill, Rob shouting 
to add to the fun, and Marjorie a little 
frightened by the rapid descent. Up they 
climbed for another ride, and just met the 
sun appearing over the mountains. He 
covered the snow and icy trees with such 
sparkling beauty that the children clapped 
their hands in delight; and Rob said: 
‘Jack Frost made sume bright pictures 
last night.” 

“Yes,’’ said Marjorie, ‘Jack Frost and 
his whole family must have worked all 
night. Il wish Jack Frost’s family would 
come and live in our house. It does not 
look very bright there nowadays. I guess 
baby bothers mamma 80 much he is spoil- 
ing her disposition, as ‘Jim Green spoils 
Nettie’s by teasing her so much,’ as papa 
says. I’most wish he hadn’t come, He 
just cries all the time, and makes mamma 
nervous; and he takes so much time that 
things never get done. Mamma did not 
use to be so cross. She used to say, ‘Be 
my good, happy children, and help to 
keep a bright home for papa.’ ” 

“Say, Marjorie, let’s try it! Ill be 
Jack Frost, and you be Mrs, Jack Frost, 
for to-day. We will see if we cannot 
make mamma more like she used to be. 
We always have to help, of course; but 


to-day let’s not say, ‘Oh, dear!’ when she 
asks us.”’ 

‘Yes, I'll try, if I don’t forget.”’ 

After breakfast, Mrs. Kingsley took 


baby upstairs, saying, as she left the 
room, ‘‘Children, I wish you would put 
the food away, and scrape up the dishes.” 

‘‘Now, Mrs. Frost,’’ said Kob, “let us 
make things hum, and see if we can get 
this all done before she comes back.”’ 

‘We'll s’prise her; I'll wash, and you 
wipe. Be careful, Jack! do not break any- 
thing!’ as Rob ran to the pantry witha 
bread-plate in one hand and a milk-pitcher 
in the other. 

“No. Say, Mrs. Frost, we must work 
softly, as we do when we are making 
frost-pictures on the windows. Let’s run 
on tiptoe.” 

“Yes. See how this glass sparkles!” 
holding out one she had just rinsed. 

“Very good, Mrs. Frost! Everything 
Jack Frost touches must shine, you know. 
It is fun to wipe the glasses when I try to 
make them shine.”’ 

‘“‘Now that is done. I will take my little 
broom and sweep around the stove.”’ 

‘Pll peel the potatoes for dinner.”’ 

“Why, Jack Frost! I thought you hated 
to peel potatoes!’’ 

“I'll play they are wild animals, and I 
am making them white with frost.’’ 

‘‘Let us play these chairs are trees. See 
how the frost glistens on them!’ And 
Marjorie used her dust-cloth vigorously. 

At last baby was asleep; and Mrs, Kings- 
ley came back, looking tired and worried, 
saying with a sigh: 

“Only an hour to 


dinner-time, and 





nothing done!” Then, looking around: 
“Why, what does this mean? Who has 
been here?’’ 

‘*We did it, mamma,”’ laughed the chil- 
dren, ‘‘to make you happy.” 

“Bless your dear hearts! I should not 
have thought you could do it so well.” 

At dinner Mr. Kingsley gave a loving 
touch to the happy little face beside him, 
and asked: 

“Do you know any little woman who 
would like a sleigh-ride to-day?”’ 

“Yes, papa,” answered Marjorie, 
promptly. ‘She has not had a ride this 
winter, and she is my little mamma.” 

“Good for you, my girlie! Will you go, 
‘little mamma?’ ”’ 

“TI would not steal Marjorie’s ride for 
anything, and I could not leave my work.”’ 

‘Yes, do go,” said both children. ‘‘We 
will do the dishes and keep house.’’ And 
papa said he was sure baby needed the 
fresh air. So Mrs. Kingsley accepted the 
opportunity for a rest and a change. 

Baby enjoyed it, and came home laugh- 
ing and crowing; and mamma looked so 
fresh the children said to each other: 

“This is like old times. Mamma is 
pretty and happy, and we helped to make 
her so. Let us be Mr. and Mrs. Jack Frost 
right along.’’—Christian Work. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Theodore—Fact is, I never tax my brain 
about public questions. 

Frank—That is where you are right. 
Taxation without representation is mani- 
festly unjust. 


‘*Ruggles, if I had such a cough as that 
I should do something for it.” ‘That 
cough, Whiggins, is indispensable. When 
a life-insurance agent calls to see me I 
turn it on, and he never stays longer than 
about three minutes.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


“Government by the people,’’ declared 
Leftman, ‘‘is a failure.’’ 

“Oh, I wouldn’t take my defeat for 
such a small office as the Legislature so 
much to heart,’’ rejoined McMany.— Phil- 
adelphia North American. 


“Just think how the history of the 
world would have been changed if Alex- 
ander the Great, Cesar, Hannibal, Napo- 
leon, and Clive had been in favor of arbi- 
tration!” ‘‘Yes,indeed! They could have 
come pretty near whipping anybody who 
wasn’t.”—Puck. 


Doctor—I see what the matter is. You 
do not get sleep enough. ‘Take this pre- 
scription to the druggist’s. 

Mr. Blinkers—Thank you. 
that’s what’s the matter. 

Doctor (next day)—Ah, good morning! 
You are looking much better to-day. 
Slept last night, didn’t you? 

Mr. Blinkers—Slept like a top; I feel 
first rate. 

Doctor—low many doses of that opiate 
did you take? 

Mr. Blinkers (in surprise)—I didn’t take 
any; | gave it to the baby.—New York 
Weekly. 


I presume 





“EXPERIENCE IS THE BEST TEACHER.” 


We must be willing to learn from the 
experience of other people. Every testi- 
monial in favor of Hood's Sarsaparilla is 
the voice of experience to you, and it is 
your duty, if your blood is impure and 
your health failing, to take this medicine. 
You have every reason to expect that it 
will do for you what it has done for 
others. It is the best medicine money 
can buy. 

Hoop’s Pi.us are non-irritating, mild, 
effective. 

















PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


Thorough practical instruction for good read- 
ing and speaking, by a teacher who has had 
twelve years’ experience as reader, teacher, and 
lecturer. 

No branch of education or arts is so conducive 
to health, confers so many advantages, or gives 
such general culture, as the study of Elocution. 

Private or class instruction in Voice Building, 
Miscellaneous Readings, also Shakespearean and 
Bible Readings, Platform Deportment, Gesture 
and Physical Culture, Defects of Speech corrected. 

Club women, officers and others privately 
coached on their parts. Essays corrected. 

In Boston Wednesdays at 200 Columbus Ave., 
Suite 11. Permanent address, Alece Gustine- 
Coots, 23 Andrew Street, Salem 

Elocutionary Manual on “Tone Colors” by Alce 
Gustine-Coots can be obtained at Baker’s, 5 
Hamilton Place, City. 

Mrs. Gustine-Coots can be engaged as reader 
or lecturer. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Learlet Department, M 
W S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director, 





Tuition, $30.00 to $180.00 
per year. 
a week. Teachers’ Course 


2 to 7 Lessons 


$45.00 per year. 


Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten, 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 











Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opens Sept. 26, 1899. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for 
boys and girls begins Wednesday, Sept. 20. Pre- 
pares for College, Scientific School and Business, 
Attention to character-building. At home Tue 
days. For catalogue, address ALLEN BROS. 
Webster Street, West Newton. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD Toxxat 


ROUTE 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS, 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Unton Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Braprch, 8.50, 110.00 A. ML; 
12.45, t1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 17.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.46, 
1,10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M, 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2,00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Canseway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 

November 14, 1898. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve’ 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


DORCHESTER. 


TO LET OR FOR SALE. 











An Excellent House. 


POPE’S HILL, House and lot 199 
Neponset Avenue, N. W. corner of Boutwell 
Avenue; 10 rooms, all modern improvements 
to be put in perfect order, set tubs, 
cemented cellar, bath, range, stoves, gas fix- 
tures, hot and cold water on two floors. Close 
to five lines of electrics, 5 minutes’ walk from 
Pope’s Hill Station of Old Colony R. R.; 15 
minutes by steam from new South Station 
foot of Summer Street; fare 6 cents by book 
of 50 rides. Keys with Mrs. Richards, No.1 
Boutwell Avenue. Rent $30 per month. 
Price $5000, terms easy. 











The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H. SHaw, Avice Stonet BLACKWELL, and 

Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAn’s 

JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








25 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS. 

In order to make the merits of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL more widely known, we 
will send it for three months to a new ad- 
dress for 25 cents, with the privilege of 
renewing at the end of that time at special 
club rates. 

Let every subscriber send us four names 
and one dollar. 
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TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 


Ten back numbers of the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL, each containing a good short 
story, will be sent to any address for ten 
cents in postage stamps. 


MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 








Woman Suffrage 
its 31st annual 
Wednesday and 


The Massachusetts 
Association will hold 
meeting, in Boston, 
Thursday, January 10 and 11, 1900, 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
Wednesday, Jan. 10, at 10 A. M., a busi- 
ness meeting will be held at the Suffrage 
Headquarters, No. 3 Park Street. Busi- 
ness be transacted, The 
report of the Executive Committee will 
be made by its chairman, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell. Committees will be appointed, 
resolutions and a plan of work adopted, 

and officers elected for the coming year. 


will annual 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 
Wednesday afternoon at 2.30 P. M., at 
the Suffrage Headquarters, 3 Park Street, 
reports from auxiliary Leagues will be 
received A general discussion will fol- 
low, with brief addresses. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
Wednesday evening at 7.45 P. M., in the 
Park STREET Cuurcu Vestry, a Young 
People’s Meeting will be held. The 
speakers will be announced hereafter. 
THURSDAY EVENING. 
Thursday Jan. 14, 
STREET CHURCH Mrs. 
Widdrington, of England, will speak. 


evening, PARK 


VESTRY, Percy 


Admission to all sessions free. The 
public are cordially invited to attend. 
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NATIONAL AMERICAN CONVENTION. 





The 32d Annual Convention of the N. A. 
W.S. A. will be held in Washiagton, D. C., 
in the Church of Our Father, Feb. 8th to 
14th, inclusive, 1900. 

GENERAL INFORMATION. 

The hotel headquarters will be at the Riggs 
House, corner Fifteenth and G streets, about 
ten minutes’ walk from the Church of Our 
Father. Street cars run both ways between 
the two places. 

Rates for room and board—$2.50 per day 
for each person, two in one room; 83.00 per 
day for one person in a room. 

A list giving the rates of other hotels and 
some good boarding-houses, with convenient 
street-car connections to the Church, has 
been prepared, for which apply to Lucy E, 
Anthony, 1830 Diamond Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

As it is desirable that the hotels know as 
soon as possible just how many they are to 
expect, it is well for those planning to at- 
tend to write direct to the hotel of their 
choice, securing room. BE SURE TO STATE 
THAT YOU WILL BE IN ATTENDANCE AT THE 
CONVENTION AND EXPECT OUR RATES. 

RAILROAD RatEs.—The usual rate of a fare 
and one-third for the round trip has been 
secured. For any special instructions, ad- 
dress the Chairman of Railroad Rates, Miss 
Mary G. Hay, National Headquarters, 107 
World Building, New York. 

Among the speakers will be Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Clara B. 
Colby, Harriet Stanton Blatch, Virginia D. 
Young, A. Emmagene Paul, Superintendent 
Street-Cleaning Department, First Ward, 
Chicago; Mary Church Terrell, Annie C. 8S. 
Fenner, and Carrie Chapman Catt. 

There will be two public sessions daily, 
except on the day of the Congressional 
Hearing, when the morning session will be 
omitted. 

Four afternoons will be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of methods of work, under the 
charge of the Chairman of the National Or- 
ganization Committee, Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt. This will be of interest and value 
to all State workers, as well as tothose who 
ook forward to becoming National UOr- 
ganizers. 

Susan B. AntTHONY, President, 
17 Madison Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
RacHEL Foster AVERY, Cor. Sec’y, 
1483 N. 52d Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSIDE THE AMERICAN CUSTOM-HOUSE. 





The present Congress has before it the 
greatest question that has come up for 
settlement since the close of the Civil 
War or is likely to come before it for 
centuries. 

The American people are in possession 
of Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines. What shall we do with them? 

“Give them up,” cry the Anti-Imperial- 
ists. ‘Govern them as subject Colonies,” 
ery the Imperialists. ‘Organize them as 
Territories,’’ say those who believe in the 
principles that have made our country 
great, prosperous, and happy. 

Give to Hawaii, Porto Rico, and Luzon, 
all of them civilized communities, the 
same kind and measure of home-rule that 
we give to New Mexico. Give to each a 
local Legislature, elected by all inhabi- 
tants who will take the oath of allegiance 
to the United States, and who possess 
reasonable qualifications of age, residence, 
education, and property, irrespective of 
race or sex. Bring each of these com- 
munities inside the American custom- 
house, establishing with it precisely the 
same reciprocal freedom of trade as exists 
between Kansas and Oklahoma or between 
Massachusetts and Florida. Each of these 
Territorial Legislatures should have the 
right to enact local laws, subject to Con- 
gressional veto when necessary; each 
should elect a delegate to sit in the 
House of Representatives without a vote, 
like the delegates of New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, and Arizona; each should have a 
Governor and a Judiciary appointed by 
the President with the advice and consent 
of the U. 8S. Senate; each should have un- 
restricted commerce with all other parts 
of our country. 

This condition of affairs would bring, 
alike to ourselves and to these new pos- 
sessions, an unparallelled agricultural 
prosperity—a free interchange of temper- 
ate and tropical products, upon a scale 
hitherto unknown, at prices mutually 
beneficial—a permanent and increasing 
market for American manufactures —a 
continuous field of investment for Ameri- 
can capital and enterprise—and a com- 
merce such as no nation has ever before 
enjoyed. This natural. commerce between 
the Temperate and Torrid zones would 
create a fleet of American vessels not de- 
pendent upon subsidies for prosperity, 
and would vastly enlarge the traffic upon 
our railroads, canals, and lake and river 
steamers. Our flour, beef, pork, mutton, 
cattle, hay, wheat, corn, oats, and dairy 
products, our cotton and linen goods, ma- 
chinery, agricultural tools, hardware, 
coal, petroleum, lumber, building materi- 
als, and a thousand articles of comfort, 
taste, and luxury, would be freely ex- 
changed for sugar, tobacco, tea, coffee, 
chocolate, rice, india rubber, mahogany, 
hemp, jute, spices, and tropical fruits, all 
of which would be supplied at far lower 
prices than now prevail. Compared with 
these widely diffused benefits to consum- 
ers, the loss of sugar duties, the opposi- 
tion of the sugar trust, and the outery of 
a few would-be monopolists of tobacco 
and oranges are insignificant, indeed! 

Moreover, it would secure in our new 
possessions permanent loyalty to the flag, 
and universal satisfaction based upon gen- 
eral prosperity and enlightened self inter- 
est. It would bring about an eventual 
unity of language, laws, manners, and in- 
stitutions with our owh. ‘The only way 
to govern wisely these now alien commun- 
ities is to enable them to govern them- 
selves as Territories under Congressional 
supervision, 

This course should be adopted at once 
by common consent of both the great po- 
litical parties of the country. The Repub- 
lican party, having now the control of all 
departments of the National government, 
can organize these new possessions as 
self-governing ‘Territories, and secure 
thereby continued National supremacy. 
If it refuse or fail to do so, at the behest 
of hostile trusts and monopolies, it will 
give the Democratic party a National issue 
upon which eventual victory will be as 
certain as sunrise. The only cure for the 
present discontent of these new posses- 
sions, the only condition upon which ‘‘be- 
nevolent assimilation’’ can be effected, is 
their admission to our continental system 
of unrestricted domestic free trade inside 
the American custom-house. ‘‘Home rule 
for our new Territories’? should be the 
watchword of 1900, and will become the 
settled principle of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. H. B. B. 
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WOMAN AS AN INVENTOR. 


One of the most interesting lectures of 
the season is that given by Mrs. Ada C, 
Bowles, entitled ‘‘Woman as an In- 
ventor.’’ For twelve years she has had it 
in hand, studying in the Patent Office at 
Washington, and investigating patiently 
and thoroughly in the large libraries, At 
last it is perfected up to date, and sur- 
prises all who hear it by its wealth of 
information, by its record of the manifold 
inventions of women, which have often 





been appropriated by men, and by the 





irrefutable proof that woman is endowed 
with the inventive faculty, as well as man. 
Her terms are most reasonable, and wom- 
en’s clubs, leagues, and societies should 
hear her. Mary A. LIVERMORE, 





PROGRESS IN IRELAND. 

A meeting to advocate reform in the ad- 
ministration of the poor laws in Ireland 
was lately held by the Dublin Women's 
Suffrage and Local Government Associa- 
tion. It was largely attended by women 
poor law guardians, and other ladies in- 
terested in workhouse reform. Mr, T. 
W. Russell, M. P., in opening the meeting, 
said he had great pleasure in presiding 
over such a gathering. The administra- 
tion of the poor laws was a matter in 
which women were eminently qualified 
to take an active part, and he was glad to 
have been one of the promoters of the 
bill by which they had been rendered 
eligible as poor law guardians in Ireland, 
As secretary of the Local Government 
Board, and chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee appointed by the House of Com- 
mons last session to inquire into the 
working of the poor laws, he had con- 
siderable knowledge of workhouse admin. 
istration; and he pointed out the evils 
arising from overcrowding and other un- 
satisfactory conditions. The North Dub- 
lin Union, for instance, was certified for 
between 1,700 and 1,800 inmates, but it 
sheltered every night between 2,500 and 
3,000 persons. Mr. Russell urged the re- 
moval from the workhouses of imbeciles 
and epileptics, and especially of children. 

Mrs. Dockrell, a member of the Urban 
District Council, moved a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Russell tor his address, and also 
spoke of the difficulties encountered by 
women poor law guardians in trying to 
introduce reforms, Their position was 
still a novelty, and they were inevitably 
subjected to keener criticism than their 
colleagues. A large number of women 
guardians and women district councillors 
from different parts of Ireland took part 
in the discussion that followed. The Irish 
Daily Independent of Dublin, in its report 
of the meeting, spoke of the great difficul- 
ties presented by the problem of poverty 
in Ireland, and continued: 

“Happily, in dealing with this question, 
man is not left wholly to his own re- 
sources. Within the last twelve months 
or so, a number of kind-hearted women 
nave found places on our poor law boards, 
and have done much to better the condi- 
tion of such folk as seek the shelter of a 
workhouse, That something has been 
done is matter to be thankful for. And 
there are evidences that the future has in 
store, both for the poor and for the tax- 
payer,a brighter lot. Among these, one 
of the most promising is the gentle min- 
istry of women who devote their time and 
energy to practical workhouse reform.”’ 

The annual report of the Dublin Wom- 
en’s Suffrage and Local Government Asso- 
ciation says: 

‘‘The past year has been a memorable 
one in the political history of Irishwomen, 
and our fellow countrywomen now enjoy 
all the franchises possessed by their 
English sisters, together with the lodger 
franchise not yet conferred upon the lat- 
ter. They also now enjoy all the fran- 
chises possessed by their fellow country- 
men, except the Parliamentary, and if 
they have not yet obtained seats upon the 
county and borough councils, there is 
every probability that these will be thrown 
open to them at no distant date. In the 
meantime the experience which they are 
now acquiring in local self-government 
will be the best preparation for the still 
heavier responsibilities which the Parlia- 
mentary vote will entail; and, as in the 
previous year, our local committees at 
Tralee, Sligo, Skibbereen, Strokestown 
and Miltown Malbay have in various ways 
been doing their part toward its attain- 


ment.”’ 
Of the Irish local Government act of 


last year the report says: 

“It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
practical importance of this revolutionary 
measure. It has already enfranchised, for 
purposes of local government, not fewer 
than 100,000 women, married and single. 
The universal testimony is that, consider- 
ing the novelty of the experience, the 
women electors have come out remarkably 
well in the voting. In some cases more 
than one-half of their entire number have 
gone to the poll. In Dublin the election 
of three well-qualified ladies as poor law 
guardians has been the event of the year. 
Much good has already accrued to the 
destitute poor of the city; and, so far as 
ascertained, the results have been similar 
in all the remaining unions throughout 
Ireland in which lady guardians have 
during the past year been elected.” 

The society publishes the full list of the 
eighty-five women who were chosen poor 
law guardians at the last election in the 
following counties of Ireland: Antrim, 
Armagh, Carlow, Down, Dublin, Fer- 
managh, Kilkenny. Kerry, Limerick, 
Londonderry, Longford, Louth, Meath, 
Mayo, Sligo, Tipperary, Wexford, and 
Wicklow. Eight of them are ladies of 








SUFFRAGE BAZAR REPORT. 





The following is a detailed report of the receipts and expenses of the Suffrage 
Bazar. It will be seen that the net proceeds are over $2,200. A few small sums are 
still coming in, which will raise the total a little higher. 














RECEIPTS FROM BAZAR, EXPENSES OF BAZAR, 

From Brookline table....-+.+++-+eeeeceeee. Rent of Lorimer Hall.........--cccccsesses $300.00 
* Lucy Stone table.....--+sseeeeeeeees Decorating hall and setting up booths.... 40.00 
 N@WEON table... ..ceeeeceecceceeeeees SOOT 3 PRUE cco cccccccccenccosccocecocces . 

“ Brighton and Allston table......... 165.00 Postage to advertise the Bazar..........-.- 
bed William Lloyd Garrison table, Rox- Advertising on dashboards, 700 cars...... 
DULY «- <0 0s eeeeseeeeeeeeretenereers 150.65 Peter Gill, placards............004+ 

“Mary A. Livermore table........... 125.11 Two door-posters.....-+..ssesee0+- 
“ Esther F. Boland table, City Point. 124.98 Express on roller-desk, bundles "ete., 
“ Jellies and Preserves table, Bel- from WoOMAN’s JOURNAL office to 

— MONE 1AdI@S...... ++. - secre eeeeeeee 113.00 EE NE GIG iccessasenacss cosceseos 7.55 
“ General Utility table, Rev. Ada C. Miss Kendal, checking garments......... 7.10 

— BOWLES. 00+ veeeceecrecceceeccceees Music and properties used in entertain- 
* East Boston table... EROREE cocccccccccccsccccccccoscccs 5.80 
“ Winchester table............200..005 CST ASAD tee lich tha Sed Sota 1.61 
. eoeteane Snes, City Point Juniors Miss Gilbert, for selling balance of goods 20.00 
‘ POK CRDIO. cc ccccccccccccccccccccces, J ; ica yr 92 
Ok ee noqners ve Mrs. Upton, for South American goods... 11.92 
ad Westtield we GBRES. coccccccscvess 
sad Cambridge Ideas. Mrs. Balance on hand........ ‘ 

DL iMimitinwia. ee 2°,  —.OeONE 

sa NOVEICY 2. ccccccccccccccscscccccccsecs 
“ Gypsy Fortune-teller 
 — CAB, BOC ic cccccccccccceccccccccescece Net result... ...-++0+++ 82,250.53 





“ Checking garments... 
“Door receipts and ticket money.... 
** Donations of money..........+.++++- 





$2,733.76 
DETAILED STATEMENT. 


Brookline Table. Jellies and Preserves Table. 
















































Receipts at Bazar.......++- s.2.++- $538.81 , ; 
Supplementary sales...........++++ 24.08 Contributions from several Leagues, in 
amp charge of Belmont ladies. 
3 SO62.89 a eee $90.40 
Lucy Stone Table. Proceeds Mrs. Diaz’s reading in 
Sales at Bazar.....cccccccesseseeses 300.47 BelMONE...ccccccccccccccccece 0,00 
Supplementary sales. .......+....- 53.64 Supplementary sales.............+- 2.60 
Donation from a friend............ 15.00 — 
; ” sa sa eeecccccecs 5.00 $115.00 
Tickets sold by Miss Willey........ 20.00 General Utility Table. 
“  « Mrs. Anders....... 3.8 
s. Anders _} 80 Rev, Ada C. Bowles. 
, $407.91 Sales At Bazar....seeceececevececees Mud 
Newton Table. Supplementary... -ccceececccceeecs 3.60 
Sales at Bazar.....scsccsceees 210.76 —— 
Supplementary sales. .. os 4.00 S874 
MONG OF MONO cs cassccsivcccescoces 16.00 Winchester Table. 
—_— — Sales At BaAZar...ccccssccvcccccccecs 81.80 
$250.76 Supplementary sales.........+6.... 1.45 
Brighton and Alliston Table. Sale of tickets.......-+ssssccseesees 1.30 
Sales at Bazar........ scscsecseees 144.04 mauneen 
Supplementary sales...........++++ 6.46 $80.05 
ee 14.50 East Boston Table. 
_— Sales at Bazar......scccccccscssevee 83.60 
8165.00 Supplementary sales,.....-.++++.++ 1.40 
William Lloyd Garrison Table. 
Roxbury. $35.00 
GENE TR icc saxcaivcicisnccssss 99.25 Book Table. 
Donation W. L. Garrison .......... 2500 Sales at Bazar......+sseccessseeeees 40.05 
“ Mrs. Martha M. Atkins.. 5.00 Supplementary .....-ceeeceee eevee 17.05 
Supplementary sales. coccccceces 60 a 
DERE AE Der hceccneesavcascsess 20.80 $57.10 
ueaninn Westfield Whips. 
$150.65 Sales At Bazar...ccccsccsesccccesere 25.40 
Mary A. Livermore Table. Supplementary sales...........++++ 5.00 
S350.40 
Cambridge Ideas Table. 
Mrs. M. P. C. Billings. 
Esther F. Boland Table. Sales at Bazar......cscceceeceeeeees 4.40 
City Point. 5 spe gra ceeccoes pe 2eee teens 1.40 
Receipts at Bazar.....ee....ee eens 118.98 Jellies and preserves contributed , 
BE GE GENO cccnccvccescccccesss 6.00 by Mrs. Billings...+++++++++++ 6.19 
$124.98 $12.56 
Chocolate Table. Novelty Table. 
City Point Juniors. Sales at Bazar........ sececcccccece $5.17 
joo at -powwed trevereeccccoscosovces 42.46 Gypsy Fortune-teller Receipts.........+.+ 
oe —_ d he teeeeeeesscereereeseues 8.80 Net receipts of Café.......... ; 
SBAle OF CICKCts...cccccccccccscscccece 1.50 Checking garments........ 
se ar = Door receipts and tickets...........0e+ee00s 
. Gve.40 DORGRORS coccecccesecececccecoucccceccoccces 
Children’s Table, 
Sales at Bazar...cccccccsscccccecess $27.48 
DONATIONS OF MONEY, 
New Bedford League...........+++++. vesee $3050 Rey. A. E. Winship.........ceeeeeceeecenes $5.00 
Woburn League....cccccccecccsecereecenees 30.03 Miss Anne Fitzhugh Miller..............++. 5.00 
Natick League..ccce.sccccccscccccscccceccs 30.00 = A Eriemd...ccccccccccccccvcscccccctescoseces 7.00 
Malden LOAZUC...ceeeseeeeces eeeeerceneee 20.00 Mrs. L. D, Wellington ......+.eeceeeeseeees 2.50 
Wellesley Hills League..............ccesee 20.00 Mrs. S. A. Woods 2.50 
OOENOEE EGORGG ic ccvccecce sccccccsecccsces 12.60 00 
Sharon League.... 10.00 2.00 
Worcester zeague.. THO . Migs JANE BONGO .cccccsesccvsecccccvcccoce 2.00 
Somerville League 6.50 Mrs. Joanna Caldwell..cceessceeececesceees 1.50 
Ayer League YY ILIITTTTTL LT Tree 4.00 Clara A. AMNOM..cccccccccccscccvcscscccccess 1.00 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney...........+0.eeeeee: 20.00 Harriet P. Publef..cccccs scccccccccsccccces 1.00 
Mrs. Anna M. Allen......2.-.sseeceecseeees Se Bs Es I canconnes: crevecaccccsnsesevess 1.00 
Miss Bertha Shafter........ss+...e-seeeees SO Res Bhs Bis chk cccicccveee cesosccecasesee 1.00 
Mr. Ls. C. Hills. scocccssccccceccceeeeteceers 10.00 Louise H. Murdock.....ccccccccccccccscece 1.00 
Mrs. Fanny 5. Workman,........+.+.+ee00+ 10.00 Churchville, N. Y., P. E. Club,........00 1.00 
BETS. RAWIR DVOSSOT s 0000s cccccccccessveess DAO BD Wis RGecvcccccccccccccvcesececsovsscscecse 1.00 
BESS. BORON. oc cccecccescscccccesccccccceces 5.00 _ 
S287.63 


The members and friends of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
must feel gratified at the financial result of the Bazar. 

We lave great cause to congratulate ourselves because the response from the 
local Leagues was so general—almost every League in the State either furnished a 
table, or contributed articles, or money. 

From Attleboro, came a box of miscellaneous goods and jewelry contributed by 
more than twenty Attleboro firms. Worcester sent a generous donation of one hun- 
dred or more articles to the Lucy Stone table. Leominster, Needham, and Warren 
were most liberal, sending useful and fancy articles which were disposed of princi- 
pally at the Lucy Stone table. 

Jellies and preserves, contributed by several Leagues and individuals, were sold by 
ladies from the Belmont League. 

Mrs, Sarah P. Moreland, of Everett, who formerly had charge of this table, but 
who was prevented by illness this year, showed her interest by a gift of several tempt- 
ing jars. 

Waltham, Fitchburg, Pittsfield, and Springfield were represented by attractive 
goods. 

Besides its donation of ten dollars, the Sharon League gave the trees and wreaths 
which completed the Christmas effect of the decorations. 

We are indebted to the Cecilia Orchestra of Boston, Miss Rose Priestley, violin- 
ist, Miss Hattie Gray, trombone, Miss Stewart, cornet, who furnished the music 
Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, under the direction of Miss H. W. Brown, pianist, 

Mr. John W. Hutchinson rendered some of the old-time songs in his usual happy 
manner, 

Mr. T. Edwin Hill was most helpful and kind, and his beautiful piano-playing 
deserves our grateful acknowledgment. 

The “entertaining interlude of family life,’’ called ‘‘Their First Dinner,” written 
by Mr. Rufus Gillmore, was highly appreciated, and was the means of bringing a 
crowd of young people to the Bazar. The parts were taken by Miss Marion D. 
Campbell, Mr. Walter Haynes, Mr. E, Eldredge Thomas, Mr. Gordon Ireland, and 
Miss Kathryn B. Foley; with Mrs. Inez Haynes Gillmore as stage manager, to whose 
generous zeal for the cause we owe this delightful feature of the Bazar. 

We have always been fortunate in having Miss Amanda M. Lougee as treasurer of 
our Bazars, and we hereby express our hearty appreciation of her valuable services. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, president of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, opened the Bazar, and introduced Dr. George C, Lorimer, who made a bright, 
cordial speech, full of good wishes for our success; and one evening was graced by 
the presence of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who spoke in her always interesting manner, 
and was followed by Rev. Ada C, Bowles and Mr. Henry B. Blackwell. 

For the Bazar Committee, 





HARRIET E, TURNER, Chairman. 











title, and seventy-seven untitled. The | Margaret Deland, the novelist, in ad- 
report can be obtained from the secre- | dressing a woman’s club at Portland, Me., 
tary, Mrs. A. M. Haslam, 125 Leinster | the other day, on “Changing Ideals of 
Road, Dublin. | Womanhood,” reproached the advocates 
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JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO. 


BEST QUALITY 


American Brussels. 


Over 170 patterns to select from, suitable for 


Parlors, Reception Rooms, 

Sitting Rooms, Libraries, 
Dining Rooms, Chambers, 
Halls and Stairs. 


*1.25 


These Brussels are usually sold at $1.50 and upwards. 


Per 
Yard. 








JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO. 


PRAY BUILDING, 658 WASHINGTON ST. 


Opposite Boylston Street, Boston. 
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of woman suffrage for wishing to give the 
Irishwomen in America a vote. “We 
have had so much trouble with Patrick,”’ 
she said, “and now they want to add 
Bridget!’ Bridget on her native heath— 
or native shamruck—can both vote and 
hold office, and, according to Lord Mayor 
Tallon, she does it without ary loss either 
‘“‘of dignity or domesticity.’’ 1s there any 
good reason why English, Irish, and 
Scotch women, who have the franchise at 
home, should lose their votes if they are 
enterprising enough to come to America? 
A. S. B. 


-_>--- 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Anne Mercer Watson has been ap- 
pointed resident physician of the Fever 
Hospital at Govan, near Glasgow, and 
Miss Augusta Boyes, M. B., resident 
physician of the Victoria Hospital for 
Consumptives at Edinburgh. 


— -_—- 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 








A National Council of Nurses has been 
formed in Denmark, and has become 
affiliated with the International Council of 
Nurses. The Danish nurses distinguished 
themselves during the Greek war. 

The itinerary planned for the tour of 
club women, to be conducted next sum- 
mer under the auspices of the General 
Federation, includes the capitals and art 
centres of Great Britain, Holland, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and France, as well as 
some of their finest cathedrals and most 
famous mountain scenery. The trip is to 
be personally conducted, It is open to 
members of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and will last from the 
departure on July 28, 1900, from New 
York, by the Anchor Line Steamship City 
of Rome, to the return to the same place 
about Oct. 7. Four hundred dollars will 
cover the necessary expenses of the entire 
trip, including ocean, boat, and rail travel, 
accommodations in first-class hotels, 
transfer of luggage, carriages to and from 
hotels, etc. Detailed information may be 
had from the secretary of the committee, 
Miss Anna M. Jones, 222 West Twenty- 
third Street, New York. 

The report of the legislative committee 
of the Michigan Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Mrs. Emma J. Rose, chairman, 
shows systematic work and a beneficent 
public spirit. A year ago the committee 
decided to work to secure the appoint- 
ment of women on boards of control, and 
the employment of women physicians at 
State institutions having women or girl 
inmates. A special committee of Detroit 
club women interviewed Gov. Pingree, 
and as a result the desired legislation was 
recommended in the Governor's message. 
Every federated club was asked to vote to 
request the Legislature to enact laws re- 
quiring the appointment of women on the 
boards of control. The clubs were also 





asked to circulate petitions among repre- 
sentative taxpayers. ‘The bills were duly 
introduced. Mrs. Rose says in her report: 
‘*While the ‘Woman Physican Bill’ seemed 
to be generally favored by the Senators, 
the bill providing for women on boards of 
control met with marked disapproval from 
certain members. The opposition, how- 
ever, was not as bitter as two years before. 
The public hearing granted us for Feb. 
21 was also in every particular far more 
satisfactory than the one two years before, 
much more courtesy and consideration 
being shown the women present. Owing 
to the opposition, the bill for women on 
boards of control was not reported, but 
the ‘Woman Physician Bill’ became a 
law. Several of the institutions included 
in the list have already employed a woman 
physician, and we believe the others will 
readily comply with the law. Thus 
happily ends one step of reform work 
which was begun five years ago. That 
this law will bring a better state of affairs 
to the unfortunate of our sex in the State 
institutions we confidently believe.” 

The committee recommends the con- 
tinuance of the legislative work, and the 
introduction of a bill providing for women 
on boards of control of State institutions. 
Mrs. Rose has carefully investigated the 
conditions in these institutions, and she 
believes that the next necessary step of 
importance is the establishment of a State 
sanitarium. ‘‘Numbers of women and girls 
are taken to the insane asylums who 
would never be put there if there were 
any other place. There are also many 
women and girls throughout the State in 
need of care and treatment which cannot 
be provided outside a sanitarium. Peo- 
ple of moderate means cannot afford 
treatment at private hospitals, and the 
only doors open to them and the poor are 
the insane asylums,—a condition of things 
as deplorable as it is unjust. Many physi- 
cians have acknowledged the wrong of 
sending women who are only extremely 
nervous to an insane asylum, there to be 
deprived of their liberty and brought into 
contact with extreme cases of insanity.” 

The support of a Red Cross nurse in 
the tenement-house district during July, 
August, September, and October each 
year, is one feature of the practical work 
of the Civitas Club of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
In 1894 the club opened a school for the 
education of incapable children, becoming 
responsible for its financial backing for 
one year. The codperation of the doctors 
connected with the Flatbush Hospital and 
the aid and sympathy of the Board of 
Charities and Corrections were easily 
won. Much is done for the children at- 
tending the school, which is in charge of 
an experienced teacher. The boys are 
taught many useful things, among others 
polishing floors, blacking boots, weav- 
ing rugs, etc., while the girls learn to knit 
face-cloths, to do plain sewing, sweep 


floors, pare fruit and vegetables, etc. 
There are lessons in colors and numbers, 
|} and rudimentary instruction in reading 
and writing. F. M. A. 
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REMEMBER THE ARMENIAN WOMEN, 








The hearts of ou: readers, as well as of 
all persons in this country who knew the 
facts, were deeply stirred a few years ago 
by the cruelties committed upon the Ar- 
menians, and especially by the atrocities 


the massacres on a 
and since the refugees who fled to this 
country have found work, the matter has 
largely passed out of public attention, ex- 
cept as revived by periodical appeals for 
funds for the relief of the orphans. Wey- 
ler’s cruelties in Cuba, the Spanish war, 
and now the fighting in the Philippines 
and in South Africa, have filled the col- 
umns of the newspapers and the thoughts 
of the people. 

But it must be remembered that the 
slaughter of multitudes of Armenians did 
not settle the Armenian question. In 
some respects, it has made it more acute; 
for the failure of the European Powers to 
interfere, when the Turkish government 
gave them the greatest possible reason for 
interfering, has naturally convinced the 
Turks that they can do about as they 
please. Throughout vast districts of the 
Turkish Empire it is still literally true 
that Christians have no security for life, 
honor, or property. It is not easy to over- 
estimate the amount of misery summed 
up in these few words, or the amount of 
shame to those in power who let such a 
state of things continue. 

A few days ago, the present writer re- 
ceived a letter and volume of poems from 
an Armenian gentleman, much beloved 
by his countrymen, who has distinguished 
himself by his courage and self-devotion 
in trying to better their intolerable con- 
dition, and whose songs are sung all over 
the world, wherever Armenians are found. 
In his letter he says: 

As I see by the perusal of your Jour- 
NAL, you and your lady friends are work- 
ing for the emancipation of the female 
sex. Counting myself as an enlightened 
man, even though an Oriental, 1 am in 
sympathy with your cause; but allow me 
to invite your attention to a point which 
is of much more direct and urgent neces- 
sity, without being alien to your object, 
but rather a first step toward the promo- 
tion of it. In your country women enjoy 
full personal security and individual lib- 
erty; they are deprived only of some 
political rights that the male sex still 
monopolize for themselves. But the ladies 
in our country are deprived even of that 
security of lite and honor which you so 
fully enjoy. Therefore, the American 
ladies cannot fail to feel the most earnest 
sympathy for the Armenian ladies who 
are 80 brutally maltreated, dishonored, 
and slaughtered. While vindicating their 
political rights, they are expected at the 
same time to preach a crusade for the de- 
fence of the honor of the Armenian ladies. 

In writing this, I have not the least 
pretension to point out to your lady 
friends a duty overlooked by them; I be- 
lieve they have already felt it spontane- 
ously. My sole object is respectfully to 
solicit them to give effect more assiduous- 
ly and more completely to the generous 
impulse of their hearts. 

Among their good resolutions for the 
New Year, let our American women de- 
termine to do their utmost to keep public 
opinion alive to the wrongs of their Ar- 
menian sisters, and to hasten the day 
when they, too, shall enjoy security and 
peace, A. S. B. 


—o- ————- 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEW YORK, JAN. 2, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Yesterday began a new year and a new 
date, and before the first two figures are 
again changed in fixing time, and a hun- 
dred years have passed away, the world 
will see changes that we cannot even 
imagine,—the reclaiming of the waste 
places of the earth, facilities of travel 
undreamed of now, the abolition of all 
forms of human slavery, and surely, we 
may hope, the complete emancipation of 
womanhood from all the unjust discrimi- 
nations of to-day. 

The holidays have been sad ones to 
many of the teachers who have not, after 
all their recent efforts, received any pay 
in four months, and have had to face the 
festival days without money. In the 
Boroughs of Manhattan and Brooklyn the 
teachers have received only a portion of 
their pay, but are sure to receive the 
arrears in January. In the Borough of 
Richmond no salaries have been paid 
since October, and when the city finally 
does dole out some small amount to these 
faithful toilers, the sum will be much less 
than what is expected, while in the Bor- 
ough of Queens the teachers have been 
notified that their salaries will be reduced 
from 15 to 20 per cent. after Jan. 1st, as 
there is only money enough on hand to 
pay 94 per cent. even of the October sala- 
ries, and for the other months only 80 to 
85 per cent. can be used. 

It will be asked, Why is there not 
enough money to pay all that is justly 








perpetrated on women and children. Since | 
large scale ceased, | 





due? The reply is simply that the Board 


| 


of Education in these two Boroughs chose | 


| 


to spend so much money in other direc- | 


tions that there was not enough left for 
the full salaries. 


| 


Again it will be asked, | 


Why was not the expenditure reduced in | 


some other direction rather than in this? 
And the reply is obvious—it is because 
those who would suffer from the cut in 
this department were the only ones who 
would have no power to resist; the only 
ones whose ciies would have no political 
significance; in other words, the only 
ones who have no political power,—the 
women employees of the Board. True, 
some men will alse have reduced pay, but 
they are so few in number and alrea/y 
draw such good salaries that they are not 
likely to suffer. The only ones who have 
gone without comforts, the only ones who 
have had to walk long distances in all 
weathers and wear insufficient clothing in 
the cold and inclement season, the only 
ones whose hearts have been wrung be- 
cause they could not make the usual holi 
day gifts, are the members of the sex 
that has been underpaid for centuries, 
and does not count as of any power in 
government—the women. 

Some time ago, in these columns, I pub- 
lished a statement that women were eligi- 
ble to employment as census enumerators, 
and had served in collecting statistics for 
the Census of 1880 and for that of 1890. 
A similar statement, through the energy 
of our Press Superintendent, Mrs. Bab- 
cock, went the rounds of the papers of 
the United States, and, as a consequence, 
I have received letters from all parts of 
the country asking for information on the 
subject. A few facts will therefore be of 
interest. The head of the Census Bureau 
for the whole country is Gen, E, A. Mer- 
riam, Washington, D. C., to whom com- 
munications may be addressed for special 
particulars for any locality. In this city 
the head of the Census Bureau is Mr. C. 8, 
Wilbur, 84 World Building. The work 
will be doue during the first two weeks in 
June, but applications must be made long 
before that time, and there will be much 
clerical labor both before and after that 
date. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


A recent congress of Russian railway 
physicians decided that there should be 
erected at various places hospital stations 
and baths, and that in some regions spe- 
cial bathing cars should be run, as is now 
done along the Siberian Railway. 








Those of our readers who have not been 
to see the celebrated collection of Tissot’s 
pictures of the Life of Christ, now on ex- 
hibition in the Victorian corridor of the 
old Park Square Depot, have missed a rare 
treat. They should not fail to visit it 
before it passes on. Doors are open from 
9A. M, till 10 P. M. Admission fifty cents, 
The boy soprano solist, Master Gulick, of 
New York, with his beautiful voice, sings 
suitable selections at 3 and 8.30 P. M. 

Mrs. Hilda Miner celebrated her one 
hundredth birthday on Dec. 29, at the 
home of her daughter, Mrs, H. D. Miner, 
in Fredonia, N. Y. She has seven grand- 
children, nineteen great grandchildren, 
and three great-great-grandchildren. She 
possesses a clear mind, good memory, 
excellent health, and a remarkably amia- 
ble and cheerful disposition. Her friends 
think the prospect bright for a continu- 
ance of her long and useful life. There 
are two other persons in Chautauqua 
County who have lived beyond their hun- 
dredth birthday, Ambrose R. Hanchett, 
of Mayville, who was a bundred last No- 
vember,and Mrs. Doty, of Frewsburg, who 
isin her one hundredth and fourth year. 


Magistrate Zeller, of New York City, 
decided the other day that a bigamist 
must support both his wives. Max Free- 
man, a tailor, married in America in 1893. 
Four years ago he went to Russia, and 
while there married another woman. He 
lived with her for two years, then re- 
turned to New York and rejoined his first 
wife. The second wife followed him to 
America, and he repudiated her. ‘I will 
order him to pay this second wife $5a 
week,”’ said the magistrate. ‘She swears 
that she married this man in good faith. 
He admits it. She has a child by him, 
He is morally compelled to support both. 
He admits marrying this woman, and the 
law says he must support her. Society 
must be protected against men like him.” 








“WHAT'S in a name?” Everything, 
when you come to medicine. When you 
get Hood’s Sarsaparilla you get the best 
money can buy. 


Tue clearance sale at Miss Fisk’s, 144 
Tremont Street, is a veritable delight to 
ladies, as the bargains are genuine. Some 
very beautiful Silk Poplin Waists have 
been reduced from $15 to $10, and in 
gioves, many that have been sold for $1.50 
and $1.87 are closing at 98c. When it is 
understood that all of these goods were 
made especially to Miss Fisk’s order in 
Europe, it can be easily seen what an op- 
portunity this sale is. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


Theatre. 


Branch 





CASTLE 
SQUARE 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Office 168 IT remont St 





Fall and Winter Season. 


MONDAY, Jan. 8. 


With Flying Colors 
‘ieee ate pp nell 8P.M 


Shetland Goods — 


for Ladies 


SPENCERS, 
PETTICOATS, 
VEILS, 
HAP SHAWLS, 
CLOUDS, 
SLEEVES. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


4 HAMILTON PLACE, 
BOSTON. 

















DAINTIES HOMEMADE 


Sandwiches for Afternoon Tea, 
60 cents a dozen. 





Bread, 15 cents a loaf. 
Mayonnaise Dre-sing, 
60 cents a pint. 
Mincemeat, 50 cents a quart. 
Chocolates and Bonbons, 
60 cents a pound. 
@ New England Candies, 30 cents a pound. 4 
@ »: 
@ Birthday Cakes, = 


75 cents and upwards. 








Wafers, 5 to 36 cents a dozen. 
Cake in 30 and 60 cent loaves. 


Orange Marmalade, 
1-2 pint jars, 30 cents 


ORDERS DELIVERED FREE 


In and about BOSTON, 








Mrs, Jenny S. Merrick, 


76 White Street, East Boston. 
eee 


Colorado, Utah, 
California : Oregon 


ARE BEST REACHED VIA THE 





UNION PINTSCH 
PACIFIC @imauas 
wm 
STEAM 
HEAT. 





DIRECT LINE TO ALL POINTS WEST. 
SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS DAILY. 
TWO TRAINS 
daily to Denver and Colorado points. 
THREE TRAINS 
daily to San Francisco and California 
points. 
THREE TRAINS 
daily to Salt Lake City and Utah points. 
ONE TRAIN 
daily to Portland and North Pacific Coast 
oints, with direct connections for 
acoma and Seattle. 


For Time Tables, Folders, [illustrated Books, 
Pamphlets, descriptive of the territory traversed 
cal) on your nearest agent or address 

E. L. Lomax, G. P. & T. A. 
Omaha, Neb 





..The Most Genuine... 


mark down of Gloves in the City 
is at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


144 Tremont Street, 


and there are but a very few of those 
Silk Poplin Waists left that were 


reduced from $15.00 to 


$10.00 


and those who appreciate a good 
thing should seize the opportunity 
at once. 
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REDEEMING THE TIME. 


BY HORATIUS BONAR. 
The time is short— 
If thou wouldst work for God, it must be 


now; 

If thou wouldst win the garlands for thy 
brow, 

Redeem the time. 

I sometimes feel the thread of life is 
slender, 

And soon with me the labor will be 
wrought; 

Then grows my heart to other hearts more 
tender; 


The time is short! 





tor 


MY BABY. 
BY SOPHIE JEWETT. 
All the roses are under the snow; 
Only the tips 
Of the bare, brown, thorny bushes show. 
Out of sight, pretty blossoms sleep 
Sweet and sound; there are left for me 
Fairest of roses, one, two, three— 
Where do you think? 
On my baby’s cheeks two, pale and pink, 
And one that is ripe and red and deep, 
On my baby’s lips. 


All the bonnie brown birds are flown 
Far to the South. 
Never a piping, fluted tone, 
Never a silver, soaring song 
From wood-path sounds, or meadow white ; 
Yet, in his hurried southward flight 
Some songster kind 
Has left the sweetest of gifts behind: 
Music that ripples all day long 
From my baby's mouth. 


-_---— 


THE DANCE OF THE MOONS. 





BY EVAN T. KEANE. 





A dozen moons were mad in play, 

In the rollers down the river: 
Beneath the sheer breakwater lay 

Thick blackness, broken by the shiver 
Of the rollers on their way, 

Smooth and ceaseless down the river. 


Oh, 80 silent and so swift 
Ran the tide, and oh, so wild 
Danced the moons in eddy and rift 
And the blackness lay up-piled, 
Reaching out in clutches swift 
For the moons it longed to drown. 
But they rose and flashed and danced, 
And the luminous tide rolled down 
On its silent path entranced. 


Still the clutching darkness stayed not, 

And the rolling tide delayed not, 

And the mad moons danced and drowned 

In a silence most profound ; 

While, like a truth one cannot prove, 
That can brook a long delay, 

Hung the still old moon above, 
Watched, and recked not of their play. 

~ Literature. 
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A POSTAL EPISODE. 


BY CARLOTTA PERRY, 

It was a pretty sight, this Cell 29, as 
Katherine Gray called her parlor and al- 
cove suite in the Norman, Cedar Street, 
Blank City. There was a piano; there 
were books, easy chairs, pictures. Besides 
the furnishings that in these days are 
called necessary, there were the countless 
small things that make a room something 
more than mere shelter. In the open 
grate the gas-log burned with irritating 
regularity and precision, flaunting its 
beauty in the face of the useful but orna- 
mental steam coil. Behind a gay screen, 
slightly ajar, there was a tiny gas stove, 
and singing kettle; a half-open door of a 
cabinet revealed odd pieces of china and 
shining silver. 

This is what the sun shone upon through 
the big east bay-window on New Year's 
morning. This, and Katherine Gray at 
her breakfast table. The postman had 
made his one round for the day. Some 
business house had sent her a calendar, 
and there was one letter. This she was 
reading. She made a pretty picture as 
she sat thus. The domestic signs and 
symbols were becoming to her; they gave 
her an air of homeliness that made one 
wish for a cup of the fragrant coffee, just 
for the sake of seeing her pour it out. 

She had a wealth of brown hair, sincere 
hazel eyes, and a most expressive mouth. 
She was tall, slow of motion and of speech. 
No one would have spoken of her as a 
pretty woman; yet any observing person 
would have seen that she had not stopped 
at prettiness, but had passed on to some- 
thing finer. 

With all the rest of the world, she was 
having a holiday. So she had arrayed 
herself in a becoming house gown, and 
was enjoying it just as much as though 
she was uot, every day in the year—Sun- 
days and holidays excepted—engaged in 
the real estate and life insurance business. 

“T wish,’’ she said—she had a fashion 
of thinking aloud when alone—‘'I wish 
that this letter could have been delayed 
until to-morrow. I don’t like being so 
disturbed on New Year’s Day. There is 
a saying that as the first day goes, so 
goes the whole year.’’ Then she laughed; 





| the continuous struggle for bread. 


and she looked very pretty when laughing. 
“I wonder if I’m to have a proposal of 
marriage every day in the year, and feel 
as bad about every one as I do about 
this?”’ 

Then she arose and walked to the mir- 
ror. The reflection was not unpleasant; 
she smiled as she looked at it. But she 
said: ‘‘There’s no use in being flattered 
by the glass, Katherine; the fact remains 
that this is your birthday, and that you 
are thirty-four years old to-day, and from 
this time right along you are not going to 
grow any younger. Here in your hand is 
an offer of marriage from an eminently 
worthy and respectable man, who would 
take you away from Cell 29 and its 
‘kitcheny-parlor’ air, and set you in a 
handsome home, where you wouldn’t have 
to hide your bread in the bureau drawer, 
bake and boil in a single dish, or eat 
‘boughten pie’-—who would make a lady 
of leisure of you, and who, best of all, or 
what ought to be best of all, would love 
you and be good to you. And yet,” she 
continued, ‘‘you hesitate. With the little 
lines coming around your eyes and mouth, 
with work and worry and weariness 
stretching out indefinitely before you— 
you hesitate. I am surprised, You don’t 
show your usual good business sense, your 
keen appreciation of a good bargain, You 
are ungrateful, also. You ought to fall 
on your knees and thank the Lord for 
such a piece of good fortune, That is, I 
suppose you ought, according to the 
world’s way of looking at such things.” 

Then she sat down before the fire, and 
fell into silence, Truly, she was not in- 
sensible to the material advantages that 
were offered to her in this letter from Mr. 
Browne, wholesale grocer and dealer in 
canned goods, She loved ease and beauty 
and luxury; she could use them to the 
adorning of any position that might be 
She was tired of work, and 
She 
had achieved some success in a business 
way, and that, too, in the face of every 
instinct of her being. She had made 
something approaching a home in this 
little suite of rooms. Her friends drifted 
in of a Sunday, or now and then of an 
evening, and, sipping tea from a dainty 
cup, would pr: nounce it all ‘so cosy and 
delightful.’ It certainly was a great im- 
provement on the gregariousness of the 
boarding-house, but in Katherine’s secret 
soul she felt it to be a narrow and lonely 
life. She despised the makeshifts of light 
housekeeping, and, being of a very social 
nature, she often found her solitary roll 
and coffee lacking in flavor. 

Aa sbe sat thus, with her hands clasped 
above her head, she thought: ‘If it were 
not for that letter received and answered 
ten years ago to-day—the first of the year 
is a fateful day to me, surely—I know 
what my reply would be to this one. If I 
could only forget—but I may as well start 
my life anew to-day as any time.”’ 

Then she went to her desk, and took 
down the old calendar. ‘‘You’ve had 
your day, and you may as well go with 
the rest. One nail drives out another. 
Your successor is here, with his ready- 
made wisdom, By the way, I'll see what 
sort this is,’’ she said. ‘‘It’s some adver- 
tising scheme, no doubt; but it may have 
a message for me, just the same.”’ 

She read: ‘‘Be more afraid of the com- 
panionship that enslaves than of the soli- 
tude that leaves you free. Use the High- 
flyer Bicycle. Best in the world.” 

She read the quotation twice, smiling as 
she did so, and hung the new calendar in 
its place. Then she proceeded to set her 
rooms in order, She cleared the little ta- 
ble, and cheerfully put the bread and but- 
ter in such places as the ordinary house- 
keeper knows not of. She sang as she 
washed the dainty plate and cup and 
saucer. She did not mind that there was 
only one. 

After this she proceeded to do what 
nine out of ten business women do on 
their holidays. She took numberless 
stitches here and there; she ‘‘did up” a 
bit of lace too fine for the aggressive laun- 
dress’s hands; she regulated sundry boxes 
and drawers, and set in fair array ber 
store of feminine finery. 

At three o’clock she made a careful 
street toilet and went out for her dinner. 
Determined not to dine alone, she invited 
little Joe, the newsboy who brought her 
morning paper, and who did small errands 
for her and other occupants of the Nor- 
man, to go with her. 

To be sure, when she asked him if he 
had been to dinner, he admitted that he 
had been ‘“‘wid de gang to de mission. 
But dat,” said he “don’t cut any figger. 
I kin eat jes’ as well fer all dat.” 

He verified his assertion. Katherine 
never had a more satisfactory guest. 

“Yer bet it was bully,’ hesaid the next 
day to a properly envious crowd of boys. 
‘None o’ you fellers ever seed anything 
like it. ’Twas a way-up restrent, where 
dey have chany wid flowers onto it, an’ 
silver an’ glass things wot I don’t know 
der names of. An’ wite table cloths an’ 
napkins wot I used jes’ like a geniem 
does, an’ a waiter wot stood behind my 


offered her. 





cheer an’ waited on me jes’ like he did de 
rest. He didn’t dast do nothink else wid 
Miss Grey’s eyes lookin’ right at him, An’ 
dere was soup an’ turkey, an’ inguns, an’ 
jell, an’ ice-cream, an’ pie, an’ puddin’— 
an’ I was on’y sorry I'd filled up so at de 


mission.” 
II. 


Katherine sat in the early winter twi- 
light at her piano, singing some sweet old 
song of her early youth. 

She loved music, and not even the de- 
mands of the real estate and insurance 
business had kept her from study and 
practice. 

Then there came a vigorous ring at her 
door. It flashed across her mind that 
possibly Mr. Browne was going to fore- 
stall] the postman and know his fate by 
word of mouth. Before going to the door, 
she lighted the gas and went to the mir- 


ror. Standing there she said, ‘Statistics 
show, Katherine, that women over 
thirty’ — 


Then the bell rang again. Asif waver- 
ing a little, she glanced at the calendar, 
Bravely the words shone before her eyes: 
“Be more afraid of the companionship 
that enslaves than of the solitude that 
leaves you free,” 

“Ah, that helps!’ she said. 

Then she opened wide the door. 

It certainly was not Mr. Browne who 
stood there. Mr. Browne was short and 
rotund; florid also. This man was tall; of 
fine proportions, with clear-cut features 
and a fine mustache. 

‘*Miss Grey?’’ be said, interrogatively. 

wet fe E 

**My name is—but perhaps you remem- 
ber my name;’’ and the tall man stepped 
uninvited into the room, 

**Yes,’’ she said, her eyes blazing; “I 
remember your name, It is the name of 
the only man who ever treated me with 
disrespect. Go back into the silence that 
has covered you for ten years!”’ 

“Not yet,’ he said. “The morning 
mail brought me this letter that you wrote 
me ten years ago. You accepted me then; 
you said that you loved me. I’ve the 
proof in my hands,’’—and he opened a 
letter yellow and stained. “You say: 
‘Dear Everil—I’—”’ 

“Oh, don’t!’ she cried. 

**Listen, dear,’ he said; “sit down be- 
side me while | tell you. The post-oftice 
in the city where we both lived ten years 
ago has recently undergone repairs. A 
package of letters has been exhumed by 
the gasfitters or plumbers. This is one 
of them, I only hope the others have been 
forwarded to as happy a destination. For 
the words in that letter,—they are true 
now as then; are they not, Katherine?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know!” she said, 

‘Find out, dear, as quickly as you can. 
The years have been long and hard; but 
these last eight hours have been torture. 
I had no idea where to look for you.” 

“What do you think I must have en- 
dured?” she asked. 

“I don’t dare think of it.’’ Then he 
added, as ninety-nine men out of a hun- 
dred would have done: ‘We won't talk 
about it or think of it. We will forget 
the sadness of the past, and plan for our 
future.” 

“How did you find me?” asked Kath- 
erine. 

“I saw you at the restaurant where you 
were entertaining that little hoodlum, I 
knew you atonce, There’s no woman in 
the world like you. I, too, had a guest 
with me, and could not follow you. But 
an hour later I caught the boy on the 
street, and by my silvery eloquence and a 
dollar learned your name, and where you 
lived,”’ 

‘*My name?” 

“Yes. You might haye changed it— 
and then—I should not be here,”’ 

Then Katherine told him of her father’s 
death; of the reverses that drove her into 
earning ber own livelihood; of the circum- 
stances that set her in the business she 
was following; of her modest success; and 
then of Mr. Browne. 

“That is all past,’ he said, emphati- 
cally, “especially Mr. Browne. You are 
going to retire from business, and let me 
set you in the dearest, sweetest spot on 
earth, a happy home. I don’t fancy this 
spirit of independence that possesses the 
women of the present day.” 

But Katherine said: ‘Don’t talk of a 
subject you evidently do not fully under- 
stand, It’s too large for our discussion to- 
night. It was this spirit of independence 
that made it possible for me to be true to 
my own heart so many years. Except for 
it, 1 might not have been able to obey the 
message the New Year brought to me, 
This has been New Year’s Day, you 
know.” 

“This is New Year’s Day,” he said. ‘It 
shall be, God helping, the beginning of 
love, and hope, and happiness that shall 
last the years to come. It shall be the 
beginning of acompanionship that means 
not enslavement, but the liberty where- 
with love sets us free. And as for that 
blessed calendar, it shall never be de- 
posed.” 

So they sealed their vows after the 





sweet manner of lovers since the world 
was. 

Then some friends dropped in, and after 
a while Katherine lighted the tiny gas 
stove behind the gay screen, and soon 
there was a singing kettle and a dainty 
little feast, which the triends pronounced 
“just lovely,’’ but which Katherine and 
her lover alone knew was the feast of 
betrothal. 

A month later, little Joe was dividing a 
box of wedding cake with a number of 
his friends, 

“Dey looked as happy as kings and 
queens,”’ he said, “‘when dey rode away. 
An’ I don’t s’pose ’twould ever have hap- 
pened if it hadn't been for me.’’—New 
Orleans Times-Democrat. 








-_-— 


OUR SPINSTERS AND BACHELORS. 

There are in the United States to-day 
5,427,767 bachelors and 3,224,494 spinsters. 
In the West there are ten available males 
for every maiden, and even io the North- 
ern and Eastern States there are actually 
more bachelors than spinsters twenty 
years old and upward. No State in the 
Union has as many maidens as single 
men.— Philadelphia Record. 


-_-——-— 


PATTI'’S PARROTS. 





Patti has two wonderful parrots, one of 
whom talks all day long, and imitates its 
mistress’s trills and staccati in an amaz- 
ing fashion, and who (believe me! for I 
have heard him) can even compose the 
most elaborate melodies. The other par- 
rot—Jumbo by name—is an oddity, Patti 
bought him for $200 in New York, where 
he was reputed to be the finest talking 
parrot alive. Once in her possession he 
became dumb. In vain they tried to coax 
him to converse. Months went by, until 
one morning the prima donna awoke with 
a bad sore throat. ‘Send for the doctor!’ 
she cried, ‘for I have to sing to-night.’’ 
The doctor duly arrived. As he entered 
the room the parrot uttered his first and 
last words: “Oh, doctor!” he exclaimed, 
in a strong Yankee accent, ‘I’m so sick!’ 
And since that day, now several years ago, 
he has not uttered a word.—M. A. P. 


— —_——- 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OREGON. 


OREGON WOMEN VS. SENATOR INGALLS, 

The Oregonian recently published an 
interesting symposium of Oregon women, 
which we copy in part: 

WOMAN NOT MAN'S ENEMY, 

Mrs. Levi Youna says: The tirade 
against woman by ex-Senator J. J. Ingalls, 
of Kansas, in a recent article entitled 
‘*Woman—Man’s Enemy and Rival,” has 
stirred up the public sentiment of both 
sexes from East to West, to an unusual 
extent. That it is scurrilous, unjust, and 
untrue, every honest-minded person ad- 
mits. He starts out with the statement 
that ‘‘woman has for centuries been the 
victim, the plaything, or the slave of 
man,’ and then goes on to score her for 
rebellion, One cannot but wonder what 
were the early environment, what the 
domestic conditions of a man who, in thus 
denouncing his mother’s sex, reflects 
with equal] force upon his own. ..,. What 
more pitiful sight in all this beautiful 
land, with its manifold opportunities and 
privileges, than a discouraged, disheart- 
ened, disappointed soul looking back over 
the years which have been his in which 
tu reap a golden harvest, and as he totters 
down the hill of life finds his only solace 
in assailing and traducing his mother? 
It must have been such a vision which our 
promising young humorist, the late Ben 
King, saw when he penned the following: 


THE PESSIMIST, 


Nothing to do but work, 
Nothing to eat but food, 

Nothing to wear but clothes, 
To keep one from going nude 


Nothing to breathe but air, 
(Juick as a flash ’tis gone; 

Nowhere to fall but off, 
Nowhere to stand but on. 


Nothing to comb but hair, 
Nowhere to sleep but in bed, 

Nothing to weep put tears, 
Nothing to bury but dead. 


Nothing to sing but songs, 
Ah, well, alas! alack! 

Nowhere to go but out, 
Nowhere to come but back. 


Nothing to see but sights, 
Nothing to quench but thirst, 
Nothing to have but what we've got; 
Thus through life we are cursed. 


Nothing to strike but a gait: 
Everything moves that goes. 
Nothing at all but common sense 

Can ever withstand these woes. 


THE ARGUMENT TURNED AGAINST HIM, 


Mrs. A. S. Duniway says: Nobody de- 
nies that ‘‘for many centuries woman has 
been the victim, the plaything, or the 
slave of man.” But every true woman 
blushes with righteous indignation when 
Mr. Ingalls adds that ‘now she has be- 
come his rival, his competitor, his enemy.” 
Woman is never a “rival” or ‘‘competi- 
tor’? of man, unless driven by the neces- 
sities of her new environment to engage 
in some business or occupation that will 
secure a livelihood for herself and those 
dependent upon her for subsistence; and 
she can no more be the ‘‘enemy”’ of man 
than man can be his own mother. 





It is ‘‘unmannerly” for Mr. Ingalls to 
say that “compared with man at his 
highest and best, all women are inferior 
and defective,” as it would be for any 
woman to say that compared with wo- 
man at her highest and best all men are 
inferior and defective, 

We freely, though regretfully, admit 
that many women are “physically, men- 
tally, and morally infirm.’’ No man is 
great who was not produced by a great 
mother, A stream cannot rise higher 
than its fountain. When a wise woman 
encounters a man who is ‘physically, 
mentally, and morally iofirm,” she doesn’t 
berate him for what he cannot help; she 
merely says: ‘Poor fellow! It’s a pity 
he didn’t choose a different mother.”’ 

*‘Women originate nothing.’’ Quite 
true as to some of them. Some sons of 
women come dangerously near to being 
nothing more nor less than “statesmen 
out of a job,” or the little end of nothing 
whittled to a point, 

‘Their victories are not of the battle 
field.” Very true as to the destruction of 
life, but in the bestowal of life we have 
the word of a greater than Ingalls, an 
Oregon poet, and a man at that, who says: 


The bravest battle that ever was fought, 
Shall [ tell you where and when? 
On the maps of the world you will find it 
not— 
’T was fought by the mothers of men. 


But ‘‘they view politics from a personal 
standpoint.’’ Yes, sometimes, ‘l'hey op- 
posed the reélection of Jobn J. Ingalls, 
of Kansas, as a personal matter. ‘They 
support a candidate because he dresses 
becomingly.’’ But Mr. Ingalls is said to 
be always the ‘‘most becomingly dressed” 
man in Kansas; and women didn’t ‘*‘sup- 
port”’ his candidacy for reélection. 

‘In religion they are emotional,’ Yes, 
some of them are, and so are some men. 
“They establish no faiths; they write no 
creeds,’’ What of Mary Baker Eddy and 
her Church of Christ? 

‘*Men are the best cooks.’’ Then, pray, 
let them cook; though the fact remains 
that every man, except, probably, our ex- 
statesman, considers his mother the best 
cook on earth, 

It is quite true that for its “great gra- 
vies, its immortal sauces and dressings 
for terrapin,” etc., ‘the world is indebted 
to men.”’ So, also, it is indebted to men 
for the diseases of the digestive organs 
engendered by just such covking. 

‘From the time Eve left Paradise till 
the advent of Miss Anthony, woman was 
apparently content with her subordina- 
tion.”” Then why the ducking stool? 
What caused the women’s wards ip the 
insane asylums? ‘These institutions ante- 
dated Miss Anthony! 

‘Women didn’t think of the Declara- 
tion of Independence as applying to 
them.’’ Didn’t they? Then why did 
Abigail Adams go before the Continental 
Congress, of which her husband was sec- 
retary, and make her famous plea for the 
rights of women to be considered by the 
makers of the fundamental laws of the 
United States? Any well-informed mem- 
ber of the famous Adams family can tell 
our “statesman out of a job’’ that John 
Adams, as Abigail’s husband, expunged 
her pleas from the records—an act of in- 
famy that no session of Congress would 
permit to day. But wasn’t it prophetie 
of these days of Miss Anthony that Mrs. 
Adams, when apprised of this act, wrote 
to her husband declaring that the women 
of the new nation would, if not repre- 
sented in the formation of the govern- 








‘Actions of the Just 


Smell Sweet.’” 


The fragrance of life is 
vigor and strength, neither of 
which can be found in a per- 
son whose blood is impure, 
and whose every breath 
speaks of internal troubles. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies, 
vitalizes and enriches the 


blood, gives a good appetite 

and makes the weak strong. 
Run Down —“ My husband was run 

down in health and all tired out. Those 

excellent medicines, Hood's Pills and Sarsa- 

parilla, built him up again.’’ Mrs. H., L. 

Mowry, Towanda, Pa. 
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only cathartio to take 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
—— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Boston: Roberts Bros,, 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 











PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


— FOR SALE AT THE—— 
"Noman’s Journal Office, Boston 
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ment, foment a rebellion greater than 
that of the Revolutionary War? 


‘**The home idea,’ says Mr. Ingalls, ‘is 
fading from American life, and families 
are growing smaller by self-limitation.’ 
Can a woman keep a home unless she has 
a home to keep? Olive Schreiner has en- 
lightened all clear-seeing men on this 
point in her late essays, and so has Char- 
lotte Perkins Stetson.” 


IN SUBJECTION FOR AGES, 
Mrs. Edward Bingham says: 


For ages woman has been kept ina state 
of subjection, which accounts for her ap- 
parent inferiority. On the other hand, it 
is because of the restraints which have 
confined her that she is morally man’s su- 
perior. Now that woman is gradually 
becoming emancipated from the fetters 
which formerly bound her; now that the 
highest seats of learning and all of the 
professions are open to her; now that she 
can participate in out-of-door sports, 
which, until quite recently, were consid- 
ered improper for her to indulge in; now, 
because of ready-made garments to be 
found in every dry-goods store, she need 
no longer spend precious hours in prepar 
ing clothing for herself and others; now 
that short skirts are permissible; now 
that, because of the advent of various 
kinds of women’s clubs everywhere, she 
is learning to be less impulsive, and more 
thoughtful as to her utterances, it does 
not require much prescience to foresee 
what a different creature she will be a 
century hence. Yet she will be in the fu- 
ture none the less charming than she has 
been in the past. Then, when her oppor- 
tunities for development are as complete 
as man’s, it will not be either sex which 
will take the lead in this mundane sphere, 
but those who intellectually, ethically, 
and morally stand the highest, whether 
these qualities belong to the man or to the 
woman. 


-_—-—-— 


IOWA. 





Des Moines, I4., JAN. 1, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Bremer County Suffrage Conven- 
tion, recently held in Waverly, was one of 
the most interesting ever held in the 
county. 

The Woman's Standard for January, 
1900, publishes in full letters of Henry B. 
Blackwell and Alice Stone Blackwell, read 
at the memorial meeting of the Equal 
Rights Club of Des Moines, giving rec- 
ollections of Lucy Stone. 

The death of Mrs. Julia Sloan, of Wa- 
terloo, aged 90, is much regretted. In 
addition to being a crusader, she was a 
worker for womankind. At Evansville, 
Ind., where she formerly lived, she visit- 
ed and worked for the unfortunate in the 
State Reformatory, and was beautiful 
even in old age, always calm and happy, 
never morbid or blue. Happily married 
and the mother of a large family, she was 
a subscriber to The Woman's Standard, 
and a typical suffragist. 

Petitions are being circulated through- 
out our State asking our Legislature to 
establish a Woman’s Reformatory. 

J. O. Stevenson has printed in The 
Woman’s Standard an appeal to the Sen- 
ators and Representatives of Iowa in be- 
half of the submission of the question of 
woman suffrage to the voters, ‘‘a piece of 
legislation that would please more than 
half the citizens of our great State.’’ “It 
has been asked for many times; was asked 
from our last Legislature by a petition of 
50,000 names; will be asked of your As- 
sembly by a larger petition still. The 
request is simple. Many would like to 
know what Iowa thinks on this live issue; 
many would like to have the question 
decided, Therefore we say that granting 
a referendum on this question would bea 
piece of very attractive legislation.” 

Ina Light Taylor urges the friends of 
equal suffrage to circulate the equal suf- 
frage petitions until the end of January, 
in order, if possible, to reach the proposed 
mark of 200,000 signers, 

Mrs. Hildreth, of Charles City, is doing 
good work for the Woman’s Standard. 
She is trying to persuade every member of 
the Political Equality Club in that city to 
become a subscriber and every subscriber 
to be punctual in remitting subscription 
dues. 

Mrs. Lark, of Onawa, writes that owing 
to pressure of petition work the political 
equality convention of the Eleventh dis- 
trict will not be held this fall. It is hoped 
to organize Monona County and be in 
good shape to hold the convention early 
next fall. 

Miss Moffatt, of Marshalltown, hrs 
started to work up Tama County. 

Mrs. Bliven’s suffrage song, ‘‘Give Us 
the Ballot,” also “Little Overalls of Blue,” 
and ‘De Golden Klondike,’ can be had 
for 20 cents by addressing the Woman's 
Standard, Waterloo, Ia. 

Mrs, Maskrey writes that the P. E. Club 
of Maquoketa is being reorganized, and is 
high in her praises of Rev. IdaC. Hultin’s 
address recently delivered there. 

From all parts of the State suffrage peti- 
tions are beginning to pourin. The next 
fifteen days will be busy ones for suf- 
fragists. 

Mrs. Belden spoke at Ida Grove, Dec. 2, 
to an enthusiastic audience. 

Miss Amelia Goodrich reports great 
progress in the petition work in Dubuque 





County. The river counties are generally 
the most difficult to handle in this line, 
but the indications are that Dubuque will 
wheel into the front ranks, 

Miss Ella Moffatt has been engaged by 
the executive committee to go into the 
weaker counties—that is, where organiza- 
tion is not so strong—in the interests of 
the petition work. 

Miss Bessie.Murray, of Winterset, the 
youngest county president in the United 
States, has accepted an engagement with 
the Slayton Lyceum Bureau, and will soon 
go south as adramatic reader and lecturer. 

The week following Thanksgiving, the 
Rev. Ida C. Hultin filled four appoint- 
ments in lowa, at Fort Dodge, Webster 
City, Waterloo, and Maquoketa. It is not 
often we are favored with such talent as 
Miss Hultin possesses, and we hope it may 
be arranged for her to come back to usa 
longer time. 

Mrs. Ballard’s work in the field was 
brought to an abrupt close at Indianola in 
November, much to the regret of all con- 
cerned, Sleeping in acold, damp room, in 
the hotel of asmall country town, brought 
on an attack of sciatic rheumatism from 
which she is still suffering. 

Rev. Ida C, Hultin spoke at the Presby- 
terian church in Waterloo lately on 
‘Equal Suffrage.’’ There were more men 
present in proportion than is ever seen in 
any religious or literary gathering. About 
half the audience were men, 

Mrs. Gaylord writes of a successful Cass 
County convention held in Atlantic. Hon, 
M. N. Baker, a friend to our cause, was 
reélected in this county. The Atlantic 
ladies are beginning with petition work. 

The woman suffragists of Lowa were 
never before so active and so well organ- 
ized. Ss. W. W. 
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NEW YORK. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

The regular meeting of the Brooklyn 
W.S. A., on Dec. 19, was full of interest. 

In the opening hour the president spoke 
of the work of the legislative committee 
of the State Association, which proposes 
to continue the effort for a bill giving tax- 
paying women in towns and villages a 
vote upon all questions now submitted to 
men taxpayers. All present were asked to 
take petitions in favor of the bill. 

In the few moments devoted to ‘‘Cur- 
rent Topics,’’ Mrs. Hooper gave interest- 
ing statistics on woman’s advancement in 
this country in professions and business 
interests. In 1870 there were 693 actress- 
es; there are now 3,833. Women archi- 
tects have grown from 1 to 50; painters 
and sculptors, from 412 to 16,000; den- 
tists, from 34 to 417; journalists, from 35 
to 900; lawyers, from 5 to 471; musicians, 
from 5,000 to 47,000; stenographers and 
typewriters, from 7 to 50,000, 

Suffrage was the subject of the day, and 
Madame Sophie Friedland, of Russia, 
read a paper on the legal status of women 
in Russia, which showed clearly the free- 
dom and advancement of the Russian 
women of the present day, as compared 
with the past. They are independent in 
regard to property, and have an equal 
right with the father in the control of 
their children. She was loyal to the ab- 
solute monarchy of the young Czar, for 
whom she seemed to have the highest 
esteem. She thought the nations who 
were under a constitutional monarchy 
were more fond of killing each other than 
her own countrymen, and that the Czar 
had shown himself a more peace-loving 
monarch than any other iu Europe. 

Mrs. Holt gave a concise summary of 
the legal status of the women of the 
United States. There are but eight States 
where mothers have an equal right with 
fathers in their own children, though 
much else has been gained. 

The meeting was then addressed by Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt upon ‘Woman Suf- 
frage in Its Relation to Public Employ- 
ment.’ in her usual clear and compre- 
hensive way. She said the whole matter 
depended upon the question, ‘‘Have wom- 
en aright to work?’ Some think not, in 
gainful occupations; but one woman out 
of six in this country is so employed. 
When the work was taken out of the 
homes, women were obliged to follow 
their work to help their husbands and 
fathers, who must now buy all the fabrics 
formerly made at home. There are 800,- 
000 women in the factories alone, Mrs. 
Catt thought that no true woman would 
fail to give her first care to her children, 
if she were a wife and mother, and that 
while so employed, she should be exempt 
from bread-winning; but that the time 
was coming when women not so situated, 
if they did not earn their own living, 
would be held in the same estimation as 
the young man who is now willing to live 
upon his father’s earnings and be idle. 
She believed that women would be forced 
to this position by an educated conscience 
and broader opportunities. She doubted 
the wisdom of any precipitation of this 
reform, however, since the time had not 
yet come. Women could not expect to 
have their claims as workers fully recog- 





nized until they had the ballot, when they 


would have equal pay for equal work, and 
would not have the trouble about their 
salaries that has just afflicted the teachers 
of New York City. A large number of 
those present were glad to order, through 
Mrs. Catt, the Woman's Century Calendar, 
CHARLOTTE CHAPMAN TURNER, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


MONTHLY LETTER, DECEMBER, 





1899. 

December has been so much broken up 
by the Bazar, the Boston school election, 
and Christmas that the Monthly Letter 
has been necessarily delayed. 

STATE ANNUAL MEETING, 

The 3lst annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. will be held Wednesday 
ana Thursday, Jan. 10 and 11, 1900. 

The morning meeting for business will 
be held at 3 Park Street, on Wednesday, 
at 10 A. M., for the election of officers, 
passage of resolutions, discussion of the 
plan of work for the coming year, and 
election of delegates to the National Con- 
vention at Washington. The business 
meeting is always the most slenderly at- 
tended of all, yet it is here that the most 
important questions relating to the next 
year are decided, Let as many as possible 
make an effort to be present. 

The afternoon meeting will be held at 
3 Park Street, at 2.30. There will be ad- 
dresses by speakers to be announced later, 
and representatives from all the local 
Leagues are expected to report their 
year's work, 

Wednesday evening, at 7.45, a Young 
People’s Meeting will be held in the ves- 
try of Park Street Church. There will be 
ten-minute addresses by a number of 
young people, including representatives 
from several colleges. ‘These Young Peo- 
ple’s Meetings have always proved highly 
interesting and attractive. 

On Thursday evening, in the same place, 
at 7.45, Mrs. Perey Widdrington will 
speak. This gifted young Englishwoman 
comes to us with the highest recommen- 
dations from Mrs. Millicent Garrett Faw- 
cett, the head of the English advocates of 
woman suffrage, who says they always 
felt sure of having a good meeting if Enid 
Stacy (now Mrs. Widdrington) could be 
present. Since she came to this country, 
a few months ago, her addresses before 
many different bodies have aroused an 
ever-increasing amount of admiration and 
enthusiasm. Those who dislike Park 
Street vestry for an evening meeting may 
be reconciled to it by the fact that Associ- 
tion Hall was engaged for the only evening 
on which our committee could secure Mrs. 
Widdrington. It seemed more important 
to have a fine speaker than a handsome 
hall, since we could not have both. 

Admission will be free at all these meet- 
ings, but only officers and delegates will 
be entitled to vote at the business meeting 
on Wednesday morning. 


DELEGATES TO ANNUAL MEETING, 

Each local auxiliary League is entitled 
to send to the State annuai meeting one 
delegate at large, and one more for every 
twenty-five paid-up members of the 
local. 
LEAGUE REPORTS FOR ANNUAL MEETING. 

Each local League is requested to send 
to the annual meeting a report of its 
year’s work. Any distant Leagues unable 
to send a delegate to give their report, 
should send a written report to be read at 
the meeting. Tell what you have actually 
done, and relate the encouraging things 
rather than the discouraging ones. Owing 
to the large number of Leagues to report, 
each report will have to be limited to five 
minutes, 


MEMBERS STATE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


Each auxiliary local League is entitled 
to nominate one member of the State 
Board of Directors, to serve during the 
year. Since the Massachusetts W.S. A. 
became incorporated, the directors have 
to be elected by ballot at the State annual 
meeting. Each League should be sure to 
send in its nomination for a director to 
me in advance, that the name may be 
printed on the ballot. When no new name 
is sent in, the director of last year is re- 
elected. 

PLAN OF WORK, 

The committee appointed to submit a 
plan of work to the annual meeting earn- 
estly invites any friends with suggestions 
to offer for new andimproved methods to 
send them as soon as possible to the sec- 
retary of the committee, Mrs, O. Augusta 
Cheney, Natick, Mass. 

THE SUFFRAGE BAZAR. 

The Bazar has been financially success- 
ful beyond our hopes. In view of the 
fact that the great New England Hospital 
Fair came at the same time, we thought 
we ought to be satisfied if the Bazar 
cleared $1,000. It has cleared about 
$2,000. A detailed report of the Bazar 
receipts and expenses, the returns from 
the different tables, etc., will be ready at 
the business meeting Wednesday morning. 

DELEGATES TO WASHINGTON. 

The National Convention to be held at 
Washington, Feb. 8-14, will be of unusual 
interest. It rounds out the century; it is 
the 50th anniversary of the first National 
Woman’s Rights Convention, held in 
Worcester, Mass., in 1850, which was the 
beginning of suffrage effort as a national 
movement; and Miss Anthony’s 80th 
birthday will be celebrated on Feb. 15. 
Miss Anthony bas announced her retire- 
ment from the presidency, so that there 
promises to be an exciting election, for 
the first time in many years. The Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. is entitled to sixteen 
delegates, but is never able to find so 
many who can attend a convention ata 
distance. Any friends knowing of suf- 
fragists who would like to take advan- 
tage of the reduced rates to Washington 
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on this occasion (a fare and a third) are 
invited to send in their names, or come 
prepared to nominate them as delegates. 
Washington isa beautiful city, with much 
of interest to see; the delegates to the 
convention are generally invited to a re 
ception at the White House; and this year 
we are also to have a Congressional Hear- 
ing. For hotel rates, etc., see WomAN’'s 
JOURNAL. 
THE SCHOOL ELECTION, 

The Massachusetts W. S. A. was this 
year the only Association that made an 
active canvass to increase the registration 
of Boston women to vote for school com- 
mittee. Thirty-eight public meetings 
were held, a number of able speakers 
giving their services, and the results were 
most gratifying, as the _ registration 
showed an increase of about 3,000 over last 
year. Several excellent candidates were 
elected; and if a like increase of registra- 
tion can be secured next year, still better 
results may be hoped for. In answer toa 
circular letter from Mrs. Livermore, all 
the candidates for the school board (ex- 
cept one, who was not elected) pledged 
themselves to improved sanitation in the 
schools and to the maintenance of the 
merit system in the choice of teachers, 

TAX-PAYERS’ SUFFRAGE, 

Several of the local Leagues will peti- 
tion the Legislature this year to grant 
municipal suffrage to all women who pay 
taxes. A bill giving tax-paying womena 
vote on questions of municipal taxation 
passed the lower house of the last New 
York Legislature by the enormous ma- 
jority of 98 to 9, and failed by only a 
small margin in the Senate. Force is 
added to the plea for suffrage for tax- 
paying women by the fact that the ad- 
vocates of suffrage include women dis- 
tinguished for benevolence and public 
spirit, who are also large tax-payers. 
The Massachusetts W. S. A., as a Stete 
Association, does not petition for tux- 
payers’ suffrage, because some of its mem- 
bers are conscientiously opposed to ask- 
ing any privileges for women tax-payers 
which are not granted to all women; but 
any Leagues or individuals favoring this 
plan are of course at liberty to try it, and 
they can obtain a form of petition by ap- 
plying at this office. 

TWO NEW SPEAKERS, 

Two able young women lawyers are 
willing to speak for the Leagues: Miss 
Amy Acton, 548 Tremont Building, Bos- 
ton, and Miss Diana Hirschler, 221 Tre- 
mont Building. Miss Acton lately ad- 
dressed the City Point League, and Mrs, 
Boland says she delighted everybody, the 
gentlemen as much as the ladies, 

Miss Hirschler is from Philadelphia, 
and Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery writes: ‘I 
can cordially recommend her to Suffrage 
and other Associations as an attractive 
and effective speaker.”’ Miss Jane Camp- 
bell, president of the Philadelphia County 
Suffrage Society, confirms this, and says: 
‘In debate, Miss Hirschler is particularly 
happy and convincing.’’ She speaks on 
the following subjects: Woman in Kela- 
tion to the State; Woman in Relation to 
the Moral Life of the Community; The 
Profession of Motherhood; the Kindergar- 
ten Ideal; Practical Philanthropy, its 
Demand and its Supply; The Sweatshop 
Evil; The Shopper and the Consumers’ 
League; Physical Culture for Women; 
The Voice as an Element of Personal 
Power. 

TO INCREASE MEMBERSHIP. 

The Political Equality Club of Castile, 
N. Y., has hit on a novel plan to increase 
its membership, which might be tried 
elsewhere. The club was divided into 
sides as if for a spelling match, the presi- 
dent appointing the two leaders, and they 
choosing their followers. The two sides 
then set out to see which could secure the 
largest number of new members, the 
winners to give a supper to the losers, 
Several months were allowed for the 
effort. At the end of the time, the win- 
ning side reported 77 new members, in- 
cluding the mayor, the town clerk, and an 
ex-member of the Legislature. The ‘‘con- 
test supper’ was given in the town hall; 
168 persons sat down to table, and there 
were toasts, speeches, and great merry- 
making. Let our local Leagues go and 
do likewise. 

NEW YORK MONTHLY LETTER. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, correspond- 
ing secretary of the National American 
W.S. A. saw acopy ofthe Monthly Letter 
to the Massachusetts Leagues, thought ita 
good idea, and sent a sample of the Massa- 
chusetts letter around to the presidents of 
the different States, suggesting that they 
try the same plan. The New York State 
W.S. A. has started a Monthly Letter in 
consequence, and other States are con- 
sidering it, 

NEW YEAR WORK. 

Let us all, among our New Year good 
resolutions, resolve to work harder for 
suffrage during the year 1900 than ever 
before. ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 

3 Park St., Boston, Dec. 29, 1899. 





“MEDICAL REGISTER. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo) 
in New England. 

The first medical sc hool in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists, 


Advanced and thorough methods of instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being am 
nually available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 


Twenty-seventh year opens October 5, 1899, 





Woman’s Medical College 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifteenth Annual Session opens Sept. 27. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 
vartments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes, 

‘LARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELP HIA, Pa. 


Tufts College Medica! 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are ree- 
ognized by the ass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1899. 
For further information or catalogues, address 

Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 

74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICER AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston, 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 


OF 


Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


CARBON ETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 











Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
One Flight 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 

DINING CARS 


(Elegant service.) 
SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


SHORTHAND Kerst'sSchool, Corning: NX, 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


| 





country. Students who can acclimatize 
themselves to a rubicle pay £42 perannum 


At the University of Wisconsin, physical | for board, lodging, and a university edu- 


culture is divided into two departments, 
athletics and gymnastics. All the male 
students are members of the Athletic 
Association and entitled to 
meetings. 


vote at its | 


| 


Gymnasium work is compulsory for | 


students in the two lower classes, both 
men and women. There is a fine gym- 
nasium, and Dr. J. C. Elsom, the director, 
has brought the system up to great efti- 
ciency. He is assisted by three paid stu- 
dent instructors and a score or more of 
squad leaders, Each class spends an 
hour two afternoons a week at gymnastic 
diill. The women have a separate gym- 


pnasium and two women instructors, be- | 


sides squad leaders. A physical examina- 
tion of each student is made at the begin- 
ning and end of each year. A marked im- 
provement is found in symmetry and 
health, 


The Boston Transcript says: 


The gymnasium work alone would 
hardly account for the improved physical 
condition of college women, but, taken in 
connection with the system of rational 
athletics which prevails at almostall these 
institutions, it has made a noble record, 

The time may come, if in fact it is not 
already here, when instead of fearing that 
the daughter of the family will be broken 
down by over study, and graduate with a 
mental equipment gained at the expense 
of a weakened body, she will be sent to 
these institutions as 
strengthen her physique as to improve 
her mind. Bicycling, swimming, skating, 
tennis, goif, basket-ball, boating, and 
other forms of healthful out-of dour exer- 
cise are working wonders for the present 
generation of young women, and this in- 


one of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


cation in a charming seaside town. It is 
not surprising that Englishwomen flock 
to Wales in hundreds.” 


=—_—— 


FREEDOM OVERLOOKED. 

At the Convention of the American His- 
torical Society in Boston, last week, Col. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson was intro- 
duced as a representative of the men of 
action who are authors. He kept the 
tables merry with anecdote and jest. He 
said in part: 

The science of all others preéminently 
inexact is history, in which we are always 
sure of the impossibility of getting at the 
exact truth, even in recent events. After 
painful and lengthy researches, the histo- 
rian is a little less sure of his position 
than at the beginning of his labors. We 


| probably never shall know whether Wil- 


much to | 


fluence is extending out from the colleges | 
and having its influence upon less preten- | 


tious educational institutions and 
social life generally. 

We are inclined to think that the wom- 
en's colleges furnish the most iational 
athleticism that is to be seen anywhere, 
and that the men’s colleges might accept 
pointers from them. Over-strenuousness 
is avoided, 
dents is satistied with 
physiques and abounding health, They 
do not train up to the heart-disease point. 
They do not strive for abnormal results. 
They lay the foundations for splendid 
womanhood, instead of discounting the 
future by overtraining. In other words, 
they are preparing for a vigorous life in- 
stead of a football game. 


upon 


The number of women desiring a col- 
lege education goes on increasing, all the 
world over. The London Chronicle says: 

“Allusion was made in this column re- 
cently to the fact that Girton College had 


and the ambition of the stu- | 
well-developed | 


liam Pitt, on his death-bed, cried out, as 
his last words, ‘‘Oh, my country!” as re- 
ported in the House of Commons, or 
whether, as stated by his nurse, he merely 
asked for barley water. 

However, there is an added charm in 
your profession in its very incompleteness. 
| have been specially struck by the force 
and clearness of the speeches made in 
these meetings. But 1 noticed the absence 
of one word, which in my student days 
was always present, always in the air— 
the word ‘‘Freedom,”’ In this morning’s 
discussion of the relation of this country 
to other countries, that glorious word did 
nut occur. I pray you, ladies and gentle- 
men, in your historical study and teach- 
ings, to think deeply of this, and consider 
how four names express the situation, 
Cesar and Napoleon on one side, and 
Japan and Mexico on the other, All your 
dreams of empire point back to the deso- 
late plains of the Campagna, the end of 
Roman greatness. We might, it is true, 
have seized Japan at one time; but look at 
her, and compare her with [ndia, under 
beneficent British rule. Look at Mexico, 
which we might also have seized, when 
she was the very example of misrule. 


| Now see how she is, by merely being let 


refused admission to a larger pumber of 


candidates than ever before. On making 
inquiry of the principals of 
colleges whether this happy 
things is general, itis found that every- 
where women’s colleges are full, and that 
many applicants have been refused. 
Somerville College, the oldest of the 
women’s colleges at Oxford, is quite full, 
and refused more students than usual this 
year. It enlarged its borders in 1898, 
having previously only had accommoda- 
tion for seventy students. Miss Maitland, 
the principal, considers it advantageous 
that the demand for admission should ex- 
ceed the supply, as then a little selection 
can be exercised in favor of 
serious students. 

‘‘Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, is fuller 
than ever before, the management scarcely 
knowing where to turn for room. The 
principal, Miss Wordsworth, is of opinion 
that the Councils of Women’s Colleges 
must not be too elated at their overflow- 


women’s 
state of 


alone, growing up into power and pros- 
perity. I dare say that three-fourths of 
you disagree with me on this point, but I 
have stood in companies where nine tenths 
of those present were on the other side, 
and I can stand it. ButI hope the next 
time I attend meetings of this Association 
I shall hear something about ‘freedom’’ 
in its deliberations. 


—_—- 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES 


Mrs. Vandelia Varnum Thomas was 
lately ordained in Chicago, and will assist 
her busband, Dr. H. W. Thomas, of the 
People’s Church, in his ministerial duties. 
She says: “The scope of Dr. Thomas's 
work promises to broaden greatly, and 


| there will probably be plenty for us both 


the more | 


| 


ing condition, since the present war is | 


certain toimpoverish the country, and the 


lirst thing that people generally economize | 


inis their daughters’ education. Newn- 
ham has 165 resident students this term, 


to do.”’ 
Mrs. Thomas was born at Linden, N. Y., 
not farfrom Buffalo. When she was a 


child her parents moved to Franklinville 
in the same State. To a reporter of the 
Chicago Times-Herald she lately spoke of 
her joy in country life, and the happiness 
that the city-bred child loses in its failure 
to get close to mother earth: “I love the 
chickens and the cows, and the crowing 
of the rooster is like music to my ears. I 
have spent days fishing in shallow brooks 
with bent pins. I bave climbed hay-lofts 
many a time, in search vf swallows’ nests 
and stray eggs which we were certain the 
speckled hen was hiding from us. I dream 
of the mosses in the woods, and the sun 
shining through the beautiful hemlocks. 
The quiet of it all comes back to me even 
now. Iam always sorry forthe child that 
misses the intimate knowledge of growing 
plants, and even weeds.” 

She studied at the district school and 
Franklin Academy, and took a post-grad- 


| uate course at Cornell, after a long period 


besides about a dozen out-students, It | 
| some time a teacher in Franklin Academy, 
| then a successful speaker on temperance, 
land finally entered the generai lecture 


iever has any vacancies, and has so many 
applicants that the council recently raised 
the standard for admission. 

“Nor has gallant little Wales been left 
out in the cold. An admirable hall of 
residence— Alexandra Hall—was opened 
in 1896, and filled so quickly that it had 
to be extended almost immediately. Ac- 
commodation was then provided for 207 
students; at this moment there are 181 
women in residence, and others to enter 
after Christmas. The college at Aberys- 
twyth has three women on its tutorial 
staff—a mistress of method, a lecturer on 
English, and a lecturer on Latin, French, 
and German. Probably the Welsh col- 
leges may claim to provide the cheapest 
and best education for women in the 


of district school-teaching. She was for 


field, about six years since. Her marriage 
to Dr. Thomas took place at the old home- 
stead in Franklinville a few months ago. 
When asked if she was not nervous at her 
ordination, Mrs. Thomas answered: ‘Just 
at the beginning I was, but I soon forgot 
myself, | was so interested in the men 
who spoke. You know they represented 
six denominations. The minister who 
performed the laying on of hands occupies 
the pulpit Dr. Thomas was in when he 
was excluded from the church, Naturally 
I was interested in him, and then Hedley 
Hall, the other candidate, who took Dr. 
Thomas’s place as chaplain of the First 


Regiment last year in Cuba, came next in 
my mind.’’ Mrs. Thomas said she dreaded 
very much her first sermon before her 
husband’s congregation, and all the more 
because Dr. Thomas had not passed upon 
it. ‘‘You must give your own message In 
your own way,” he said. ‘‘As he seemed 
satisfied at its close, I was also. Always 
before I get up to speak I am very ner- 
vous, but once on my feet, I am all right.” 

Mrs. Thomas is of English descent, and 
comes of abolitionist and reformatory 
stock. She is described as rather below 
medium height and of very pleasing per- 
sonality. Her blue eyes and nervous 
hands both talk. Occasionally a dreamy 
expression comes into her eyes, giving 
the impression of a self-absorption which 
indicates that the mind is accustomed to 
losing itself in thought. Even in telling of 
her home life she seems to forget that she 
is not alone, and talks quietly, as if to her- 
self. ‘I look forward to my new work 
very humbly and with bowed bead,” she 
says. ‘I am more interested in life than 
in machinery. By that I mean that thought 
and work should be put first. The worker 
is only secondary.”’ Mrs. Thomas is the 
author of some brilliant articles in favor 
of equal suffrage. 


Sedna 
FRANCES E. WILLARD STATUE. 

The Board of Commissioners, appointed 
by the Governor of Illinois to have charge 
of providing the statue of Miss Willard to 
be placed in the National Capitol are Miss 
Anna A. Gordon, Mrs. Mary E. Metzgar, 
Mrs. 8S. M. D. Fry, John J. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Trust and Savings 
Bank, and R. B. Jewell, of Danville, Ill. 
The board lately held its first meeting. 
Upon motion of Mr. Mitchell, Miss Gor. 
don was elected chairman, and Mrs. Metz- 
gar secretary. Letters from various sculp- 
tors and their friends were read. It was 
the unanimous decision of the Commis- 
sioners that the statue should be of mar- 
ble, the bill passed by the Legislature 
permitting it to be either marble or bronze. 


ENERGETIC AT EIGHTY. 

Susan B. Anthony, after her return 
from the National American Suffrage 
Conference at Indianapolis, plunged at 
once, with characteristic energy, into the 
accumulation of work on her desk. She 
reports her whole trip as successful. 

The conference was well attended, and 
the largest audiences were at the evening 
sessions, when a small fee was charged. 
Miss Anthony presided at three of the 
sessions, made two formal addresses and 
several brief speeches, and was guest of 
honor at a large reception. Besides at- 
tending to these duties she held an im- 
portant meeting of the business committee 
of the National Suffrage Association, 
assisted in reviving the old Indiana Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, the only one 
of the State suffrage societies which con- 
tinued active throughout the Civil War, 
helped to organize a new club in Indian- 
apolis, and still found leisure for visiting 
old friends. 

Among other speakers at the confer- 
ence were Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, and Lew Wal- 
lace, Jr., whois a grandson of a pioneer 
suffragist, Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace. 

At Detroit, where Miss Anthony went 
by special invitation to speak on suffrage 
before the Federation of Labor, she re- 
ceived an ovation from the two hundred 
delegates. When a vote of thanks was 
moved, several men sprang to their feet 


and shouted: “Let it be all standing!” 
and the whole convention rose accord- 
ingly. 


Miss Anthony’s great powers of endur- 
ance were rather severely taxed in Detroit. 

‘*T was there three days,’’ she says, ‘‘and 
I spoke at two women’s clubs, to a busi- 
ness college, attended two star dinners 
and a star luncheon, gave an entire even- 
ing to the Unitarian Fair, visited friends, 
and sat to a photographer.”’ — N. Y. 
Tribune. 


-_—- — — 


W. W. HOWARD STARTS FOR CUBA. 





Mr. W. W. Howard started for Cuba 
on Christmas Day. A reporter of the 
N. Y. Tribune, who saw him the day be- 
fore at the office of the Cuban Industrial 
Relief Fund in the Tribune Building, says 
he came in so loaded with mysterious- 
looking bundles and packages that he 
looked like Father Santa Claus himself. 
Mr. Howard’s arrival in Cuba will bring 
Christmas cheer to many sufferers. 

Among those who wiil be the happiest 
are Maria, the paralyzed girl of the hill- 
side of Matanzas, little Analita, the wood- 
carrier, and her sister Felicia. A wheeled 
chair for Maria accompanies Mr. Howard. 

‘The first time we ever heard of Ana- 
lita,” said Mr. Howard, ‘‘Felicia came to 
our storeroom to ask if we would sell a 
cent’s worth of lard and a quarter of a 
pound of rice, and the following conver- 
sation ensued: 





** ‘Is your father one of our work people?’ 
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A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood. 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME.) 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. 


It is 


only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston by 


electrics and steam. 


The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 


which Mr, Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham and 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through a 


boulevard built by him on this property. 


The town has every natural 


advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, etc. 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 


undulating, so that all tastes can be satistied. 
buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 
This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 


We want customers who will 


We are building a 


suburban neighborhood for intelligent, retined, and progressive citizens who 


can appreciate such a community. 
in its title deeds, 


This property is very carefully restricted 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CiviL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


65601 Tremont Building, Boston. 




















‘**N-no, my father is not able to work. 
His feet are very bad, and his legs are on 
fire.’ (Eruptions due to the Weyler 
starvation covered the man’s body.) 

‘* ‘Where did you get these two pennies, 
if your father cannot work?’ 

‘“**My sister Analita gets the pennies. 
She goes to the mountain every day to cut 
wood, She carries down from the moun- 
tain a load of wood, and sells it to the 
baker for six cents. This is the money.’ 

***How old is your sister?’ 

‘* ‘Nine years.’ 

“Josefa, our laundress, nodded to my 
look of inquiry 

** ‘*It is the truth, sefior,’ she said, ‘The 
little girl supports the family by carrying 
wood from the mountain at six cents a 


’ 


load. In addition, she has taken into the 
family a poor orphan to care for.’”’ 
The futures of Maria, Analita, and 


Felicia are pretty well assured. Comforta- 
ble clothing will constitute the main part 
of their Christmas presents, 

If transportation can be secured from 
the Government, Mr. Howard will upon 
his return take eight little girls to the 
Trinity Home for Girls (Episcopal) at St. 
Augustine, The three girls mentioned 
will not, however, be among them, Maria 
is too badly crippled to be taken so far, 
and Analita is needed to support her 
family. 

-_—-—-— ——— 

MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

NeEwTon.—The League held its annual 
meeting, Dec. 11, in the parlors of the 
Unitar ianchurch, with a large attendance. 
After the reading of various reports, these 
officers were elected: Mrs. Richard Howe, 
president; Mrs, E. N. L. Walton, Mrs, N. 
T. Allen, Mrs, J. P. Tolman, vice-presi- 
dents; Mrs. T. E. Stutson, treasurer; Mrs. 
John Carter, recording secretary; Mrs. D. 
A. Sargent, corresponding secretary; Miss 
Susan Whiting, Mrs. K. A. Mead, Mrs, 
Jane M. Hastings, Mrs. George IH. Brown, 
Mrs. Flora D. Sampson, Mrs. Anna M, 
Langley, Mrs. B. L. White, Mrs. E. C. 
Burrage, Mrs. Chas. W. Eaton, Mrs, 
Julian C, Jaynes and Mrs. M. A. Ker- 
shaw, directors. At the close of the 
business meeting, members and guests 
listened to an address by Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore on “The Progress of Women 
in the Nineteenth Century.”’ 





‘Ty I > 
THE DRAMA. 

CASTLE SQUARE. — The great naval 
drama, **With Flying Colors,’ has proved 
the most notable event of the season. The 
great audiences at every performance 


have been most enthusiastic. The artis- 
tic and realistic effects show ability, 
scenic, mechanical, aad electrical. The 


strong dramatic scenes of the play move 
with a rapidity which holds the attention 
of audiences uninterruptedly. ‘*With Fly- 
ing Colors” is taking its place among the 
leading dramatic productions of the year. 
It has been an attraction at the Adelphi 
Theatre, London, It is announced for 
next week’s attraction, and the souvenir 
at the Monday matinee will be choice 
chocolate bon-bons. 
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Springer Bros 


Cloak, Suit and Fur House. 


Coats, Capes, 
Neck Scarfs, 
Muffs and Boas. 
Now Located at 


155 TREMONT STREET, 


Near West Street. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club, Chipman Hall, 
Tremont ‘Temple, Monday. Jan. 8, 1900, 3 P. M. 
Discussion on “How far is it Worth While to 
po Girls Without Means to a College Edu- 
cation’”’ 











AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building. Boston, Mass 








EMBROIDERY 
GOODS 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS 


Best Line of Embroidery Silks. 
Silk Fringes, 5c. yard to the best. 
Corticelli Filo Silks. 


The only place in Boston where this silk can 
be had. 


Picture Frames, to Embroider, 38e. 





Picture Frames, Complete, 38c. 
Silk Cords, Newest Colors. 
Purse Tops. 
Pillow Tops. 
Down Pillows. 





SUSPENDERS MOUNTED at short notice. 


Trimmings of Every Description. 





DON’T FAIL TO VISIT 


BAILEY’S emgnoesy 


GOODS STORE, 


108 Tremont Street. 


Southern Pacific 
Company. 


New York to California, 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 


JAPAN, CHINA, 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


AUSTRALIA, 


AND BETWEEN 


NEW YORK and MEXICO, 


For full Illustrated Pamphlets, Maps, and Time 
Tables, and Lowest Freight and Passage Rates, 
apply to 
EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t General Traflic Mgr. 

L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 


49 BROADWAY, (Cor. Leonard St.) ) NEW 
BATTERY PLACE(Washinington Big.) | YORK 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 

9 State St., Boston, Mass. 








° 9 ° 
Administrator’s Notice. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
That the subscriber has been duly appointed 
administrator of the estate of Harriet A. 
Stone, late of Petersham in the County of 
Worcester, deceased, intestate, and has taken 
upon himself that trust by giving bond, as 
the law directs. persons having 
demands upon the estate of said deceased 
are required to exhibit the same; and all 
persons indebted to said estate are called 
upon to make payment to 

Henry B. 

Boston, Jan. 2, 1900. 


3LACKWELL, Admr. 
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